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MORE THAN SKIN DEEP. 



2010 ® BUICK LACROSSE Under the beauty lies the power of a direct-injection V-6. Available adaptive 
real-time suspension damping and Sport mode adjust to the road and the way you drive—performance 
features you won't find on the Lexus ES 350 or Acura TL. Inside, enjoy available Bluetooth®* connectivity and 
an optional hard drive with 10GB for your music. And the simplest and smartest in-vehicle navigation system, , 
OnStar's Turn-by-Turn Navigation,** standard for one year. It's more than just a pretty face. BUICK.COM 


The new expression of premium, starting under *28,000* r* 

As shown, $37,555.t 


*Go to gm.com/bluetooth to find out which Bluetooth phones are compatible with the vehicle. **Turn-by-Turn not available in certain areas. Call 1-888-40NSTAR 

(466-7827) or visit onstar.com for details, system limitations and map coverage. f MSRP. Tax, title, license, dealer fees and other optional equipment extra. 
©2009 General Motors. All rights reserved. OnStar® 




















> You have the chance to power your own city. 

How will you do it? 


There are lots of ideas about how to meet a growing energy 
demand. Here's a chance to try out a few of your own. 

Energyville is an online game that lets you choose from a 
wide range of energy sources to meet the demands of your 
very own city. Alternatives. Renewables. Oil. Gas. What should 
be developed? Is conservation the answer? What about 
safeguarding the environment? See the effect your choices 
have, then share those results with others. 

Energyville is a lot more than just a game. It's a chance to 
better understand and discuss the energy challenges we all 
face, then find the inspiration and know-how to solve them. 

Put your ideas to work at willyoujoinus.com 



. rom Chevron 

. gy game developed by The Economist Group. 


CHEVRON and the CHEVRON HALLMARK are registered trademarks of Chevron Intellectual Property LLC. 
© 2009 Chevron Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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For Fall 2009, fusion is the focus as contrasting styles come 
together to ere ate a whole new aesthetic for modern men. 
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macys.com 


Advertised item may not be 


available at your local Mac/s. 


For store locations and hours, 


log on to macys.com 


PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
use our free service & let our 
experts help you come together 
with fall's newest updates. 

Find the shopper nearest you, 
call 1-800-343-0121. 



















SUMMIT SERIES 

Renan Ozturk Patagonia, Argentina Crimptastic Hybrid Jacket Photo: Tim Kemple 
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thenorthface.com 





THEI 

NORTH! 

FACES! 


NEVER STOP EXPLORING 





the SCIENTIST’S WATCH 

The Oyster Perpetual Milgauss is the ultimate reference chosen by professionals 
in the pursuit of discovery. The perfectly designed magnetic shield, and other 
modifications like the Parachrom hairspring that protect the movement, 
help the Milgauss resist magnetic fields of up to 1,000 Gauss. Iconic since 
its introduction in 1956, today's Milgauss continues the same tradition and 
passion for science. Visit rolex.com. And explore more. 

- THE MILGAUSS -- 
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We went 
looking for 
trouble, and 
we found it: 

12 dangerous 
ideas from 
big thinkers 
on defense, 
medicine, 
privacy, 
and more. 


photograph by Brian Finke 

































































Smarter technology for a Smarter Planet: 


Service in the age 
of smart assets. 


Smart assets are making it possible to spread intelligence far beyond 
the four walls of the datacenter into everything from power lines 
to railroad lines to assembly lines. The challenge is: how do you 
choreograph these two worlds—the physical and the digital—to 
provide the quality services your customers expect and the flexibility 
your business needs? 

IBM’s approach to service management can help you extend greater 
visibility, control and automation through all of your company’s 
services—inside and out—so you can easily modify existing services 
or quickly add new ones, laying the groundwork for a more dynamic 
infrastructure. We’re helping companies all over the world—20 of the 
20 top telcos, 10 of the 20 biggest utilities and 7 of the 10 largest 
automotive manufacturers —reach beyond the datacenter to deliver 
quality service and respond quickly to the demands of a smarter planet. 

A smarter business needs smarter software, systems and services. 
Let’s build a smarter planet, ibm.com/svcmgmt 
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IBM, the IBM logo, ibm.com, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp., registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. Other 
product and service names might be trademarks of IBM or other companies. A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml. 



















The golf carts 
are coming. 
They're tricked 
out, barely street 
legal, and driven 
by thousands of 
senior citizens in 
Florida's largest 
retirement 
community. 

BY DAVID KUSHNER 



A55CL0WNS UNITE! 

For a riotous group of Internet 
pranksters, nothing is sacred. 
And they’re driving the Church 
of Scientology nuts. 

BY JULIAN DIBBELL 



THE DEAD HAND 

Rumors circulated for decades 
about a Soviet nuclear doomsday 
machine. Turns out they’re true— 
and the system is still operational. 

BY NICHOLAS THOMPSON 



NETFLIX INSIDE 

Reed Hastings wants to move 
beyond the red envelopes and 
offer every show and movie you’ll 
ever want—online. See ya, cable. 

BY DANIEL ROTH 
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FRIENDS FOR LIFE 

How 60 years of medical data 
revealed the infectious power 
of social networks—plus the 
secret to health and happiness. 

BY JONAH LEHRER 

ON THE COVER 

Illustration for WIRED by 
Christoph Niemann 
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Your points 


With the new Chase Sapphire* card, your points are good for almost anything. If you can book it, 
you can buy it with points that never expire. And, you can redeem them anytime you want. 


Go to Chase.com/Sapphire 


CHASE WHAT MATTERS 










RANTS 

Reader rants 
and raves. 


START 

Privacy Secret ops 
and domestic spying 
are fine—as long as 
someone can say no. 
Space Could a gravity 
trick speed us to Mars? 
Munitions Tiny weapons 
to annihilate office 
boredom. Alphageek 
Mary Spio: Xbox media 
mogul. How It Works 
Getting Mediterranean 
fish to Las Vegas dinner 
tables. What’s Inside 
Coffee. Mr. Know-It- 
All Laptop autopsies, 
rookie journalism, 
Twitter f-bombs. Ask 
a Flowchart Should 
I delete my tweet? 
Weather Apocalypse 
cloud. 10 Best Things 
we’ll say to our grand- 
kids. How To Fake a 
roller derby fight; moon- 
walk like Michael. Clive 
Thompson Why the 
real-time Web is leaving 
Google behind. 


TEST 

Fetish The key that’s 
a key ring. Reviews 
Portable espresso 
makers and combo 
DSLR/high-def cams. 
Steven Levy Bring 
along your Wi-Fi hot 
spot wherever you go. 
Burning Question 
Does Internet speed 
vary by season? 


PLAY 

Playlist The Elements, 
Atlas Sound, Star Wars: 
In Concert. Screen How 
Spike Jonze melded f/x 
and Muppetry to bring 
Wild Things to life. 
Music The Battles front¬ 
man and his army of 
melodic machines. 
Design Behind the cur¬ 
tain of a customizable 
performance theater. 
Games Spell your way to 
victory in Scribblenauts. 
Scott Brown A memo 
to the brains behind the 
Facebook flick. 


FOUND 

An artifact from 
the future. 
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A vacuum with A ball just turns, 

wheels makes you 
go back and forth. 

Vacuums still have wheels that 
make it hard work to move around 
objects and unnecessarily difficult 
to vacuum in corners. 


www.dyson.com 


dyson boll 

No more awkward turns. 
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Aerospace 

Multifunction titanium chronograph. 


Pure performance Absolute precisio 




16972 Highway 3,Webster,TX 
281.332.8433 


Exclusive thermocompensated SuperQuartz ™ movement. 


WWW.BREITLING.COM 


Officially chronometer-certified by the COSC. 












re: The New Rules 


We like to think of ourselves as clever, but we can (usually) count on our readers to best 
us. Case in point: Critics of our Brad Pitt cover broke out the puns when they wondered if 
we’d secretly merged with Esquire. “Shouldn’t you guys now be called Esqwired ?” (Good 
one!) The tech-fashion police, meanwhile, had some good ideas for publicizing our “no 
Bluetooth headsets in public” edict. “I actually want to make copies of the coverthe size 
of business cards and give them out to people who wear those things,” one style maven 
wrote. (Wish we’d thought of that. But don’t let our copyright lawyers catch you ...) 




PORTION OF 
WIRED STAFF WHO 
HAVE BROKEN THE 
FOLLOWING RULES 

1% 


■ Back up your hard drive 

■ Leave your Wi-Fi open 

■ Never BCC anyone 

■ Don’t Google-stalk 
before a first date 

■ Don’t work all the time 
(hi. McKinsey!) 

■ Never go dirty Larping 


IT’S NOT A TYPO! 

Dear eagle-eyed reader: 
We know it’s spelled 
bastard. (We also know it’s 
spelled inglorious, a point 
you neglected to men¬ 
tion.) We have both kinds 
of spell-checkers—human 
and machine. But the title 
of the movie starring Mr. 
Pitt is Inglourious Basterds 
[sic]. Don’t blame us. 
blame the studio. 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 


Behave Yourself 

I can’t decide what I like bet¬ 
ter aboutyour cover (“The New 
Rules,” issue 17.08) —Brad Pitt 
or the stunning type design. On 
second glance, I think it might 
be the type. Thanks, WIRED, for 
maintaining such a high level of 
graphic integrity. And to be fair, 
Pitt looks pretty damn good, too. 

Heddy Lunenfeld 

Atlanta , Georgia 


I love you, WIRED. I will step in 
front of a bulletforyou, suckthe 
venom out of your snakebite, 
and willingly sacrifice myself 
down a fiery volcano. So amen 
to Rule 52, Ditch the Headset. 
You don’t look hot wearing it in 
the staff meeting; you look like 
a dork. The only person who 
can pull off that look is Lieu¬ 
tenant Uhura. If nobody else on 
the Enterprise was worthy, you 
aren’t either. 

Jennifer Kang 

West Coxsackie , New York 


I subscribe to only one magazine, 
which pales in comparison to my 
wife’s several hundred. Who do 
I find on your cover? Brad Pitt. 
Seriously, Brad Pitt? How will I 
distinguish my WIRED from all 
the celebrity mags in the house? 
Lots of necessary information is 
in the article, but seriously, Brad 
Pitt? I knowthe economy is slow- 
ingthings down, but you didn’t 
have to go there. 

Kent Harms 

Richmond, Texas 


Keep Out! 

“Leave Your Wi-Fi Open” (issue 
17.08) is a tough call. I would 
really like to leave my wireless 
network open to others. How¬ 
ever, I’m afraid of the RIAAand 
child porn, so I can’t see it as a 
viable option. I don’tthinkany- 
one in my neighborhood is into 
anything that might get my farm 
ily a visitfrom a door-smashing 
SWAT team, but I can’t risk find¬ 
ing out. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 

JUSTANOTHERENGINEER 
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Confusing Interpretation of the Month 

Responding to Erin Biba's story about beer made from 45 million- 
year-old yeast ("Second Life," issue 17.08), a writer at the Institute 
for Creation Research concluded that the organisms were so unbe¬ 
lievably old that, well, he didn't buy it. They must have come from 
the time of Noah’s Flood instead. The resurrection of million-year- 
old organisms is “miraculous," “marvelous," and “enigmatic,” and 
therefore impossible. Does that make God impossible as well? 



editorial correspondence rants@wired.eom 



TOP MODELS 

Times are tough; perhaps 
you've heard? One way we 
reduce costs is by using 
our very attractive staff as 
models. The August "New 
Rules” package feature d 
desiand i recto r ®lliS 
Mitchell in an illustration, 
and in Found, senior art 
director Carl DeTorres and 
contributing designer Wal¬ 
ter Baumann posed as dat¬ 
ing prospects for deputy 
photo editor Anna Alexan¬ 
der. (In real life, they’re all 
married to other people.) 
Our kids and pets have 
also been immortalized. In 
February’s Found, senior 
editor Robert Capps 
admonished an unpro¬ 
ductive employee whose 
desktop photo featured 
Alexander’s two kids. One 
of them also played with 
a dinosaur in the Septem¬ 
ber Found, while in 2003, 
executive editor Thomas 
Goetz’s dog, Riley, was the 
Turing Terrier. 

Body count; 

10 appearances; Editorial 
operations manager Jay 
Dayrit 

2; Wired.com associate 
editor Daniel Dumas, 
contributor Lisa Katayama, 
associate research 
editor Erik Malinowski, 

■ assistant research editor 
'Rachel Swaby, 

l\ Editor in chief Chris 
Anderson (with daughter), 
copy editor Brian Dustrud, 
story editor Sarah Fallon, 
sen\or photo editor 
Zana Woods, 




The Sound of Silence 

Like Dilbert creator Scott 
Adams, I had spasmodic dys- 
phonia, which cripples the voice 
(“Speechless,” issue 17.08). 
Twenty years ago, the only sur¬ 
gical option for SD had a success 
rate of less than 20 percent. I 
worked with a speech patholo- 
gistto raise the pitch of my 
voice, first using a complex 
feedback apparatus and later 
a cheap musical keyboard. The 
problem recurs periodically, 
so I keep the keyboard nearby. 
When disaster strikes, I hit 
middle C before I pick up the 
phone and keep above that pitch 
while I’m talking. I also take it 
with me when I speak at confer¬ 
ences, just in case. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 
KATNAGEL 

This article is fascinating. It 
implies that one can overcome 
the condition not so much by 
remapping one’s brain but by 
using alternate “circuits,” such 
as singing, rhyming, et cetera. 
The brain is still a wilderness. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 
ONLYMODERATELY 


Design Flaws 

ln“10 Worst Evolutionary 
Designs” (Start, issue 17.08), 
you forgot about one of the best 
arguments againstthe “theory” 
of intelligent design: the shared 
opening to the esophagus and 
trachea in humans (and many 
other mammals). Hundreds of 
choking deaths occur in the US 
every year due to food obstruc¬ 
tions inthetrachea. Doesn’t 
seem too intelligent to purpose¬ 
fully design such a hazard. 
Joseph Burdo 

Assistant Professor of Biology 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 



Let’s add human testicles to the 
list. Seriously, would any decent 
designer place something so 
important in such a vulnerable 
location? Balls = proof against 
intelligent design. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 
CECILGREEN 

And howaboutthat whole 
“toxic waste disposal drain right 
in the midst of a recreational 
area” thing? 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 

PHILKO 


Google’s Monopoly 

The Post Office, Social Security, 
and public schools are among 
the monopolies protected by 
the government, yet Presi¬ 
dent Obama’s antitrust chief 
Christine Varney worries about 
Google, which earned its suc¬ 
cess? (“Keyword: Monopoly,” 
issue17.08). Before she frets 
about the leaf in her neighbor’s 
eye, Varney should remove the 
bundle of sticks from her own. 
Andrew Lohr 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

I am tired of your Google obses¬ 
sion. It’s eithersome weird 
fetish or you get a check from 
them every month. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 
RODAK 

Take This Job and... 

Paul Boutin is right to view a 
change in employment, whether 
forced orthrough boredom, 
as a growth opportunity (“Go 
Ahead, Fire Me,” Start, issue 
17.08). But this is not restricted 
to Northern California. Genera¬ 
tions X and Y are redefining the 
meaning of occupational loy¬ 
alty. What is true for Silicon Val¬ 
ley is becoming true around the 
nation. 

Aaron Donsky 

San Francisco, California 

It’s good for you and good for the 
industry, says the reporter with a 
job. For now. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted to Wired.com by 

MENTYGGG 


UNDO 

Arthur Andersen, not Ander¬ 
sen Consulting, morphed into 
Accenture (“You Can Reinvent 
Yourself Online,” issue 17.08). 
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First job. First paycheck. 
First financial decisions. 

Let Fidelity be your guide. 



Whatever your destination, Fidelity has the people, 
guidance and investments to help you find your way. 

Contact us today to learn what steps you should take now. 
800.FIDELITY I Fidelity.com 


Turn here 3 


Fidelity, 

INVESTMENTS ^ 


Investing involves risk. You should consider your objectives, time horizon, and risk tolerance carefully. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2009 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 514708 
















World's Most 
Killer Dad 


SEASON 

SUNDAY S 

Followed by the Season Premiere of CALIFORNICATION 


»pmf Mmime 

FORNICATION A*#' T v. at its best. 


Order SHOWTIME now for $7.99 or less per month for a limited time * 


com 


•Limited time offer ends 10/12/09. Offer good for new subscribers in participating systems only. Discounted service offer will be $7.99 per month or less, for a period of at least 2 months. Call your service provide^ 

standard rates apply. Other restrictions may apply. May not be combined with any other Showtime rebate or promotion. ©2009 Showtime Networks Inc. All rights reserved. SHOWTIME and related marksareTratfemarks of Showtime 







WATCHING THE WATCHMEN 

Secret ops and domestic 
spying are fine—as long as 
someone can say no. 




I ast spring, Presi¬ 
dent Obama showed us the lim¬ 
its of Change. Sure, he banned 
the harsh interrogation prac¬ 
tices condoned by his predeces¬ 
sor, and he will most likely close 
the prison in Guantanamo. But 
when he fought a lawsuit against 
the warrantless wiretaps that 
the Bush administration began, 
Obama was essentially saying 
he would keep relying on the 
notion of "state secrets/' And 
you know what? That's OK. 

Abruptly pulling the plug 
on US intelligence operations, 
even if they may eventually be 
deemed illegal or unconstitu¬ 
tional, is neither practical 
nor desirable. If we want a suc¬ 
cessful clandestine service— 
and we do—a certain amount 
of opacity is not only accept¬ 
able, it's necessary. This isn't 
business; this is spying. But 
that doesn't mean letting those 
agencies do whatever they want. 
The most effective remedies 
for US intelligence excesses 
will be discipline and oversight, 
not radical transparency. ► 
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mobile by Stephen Doyle 










► Ten years ago, I was an analyst 
at the CIA's Counterterrorist Cen¬ 
ter. I wrote reports and briefings, 
mostly for national security staff¬ 
ers, about how terrorists might 
use the Internet and information 
technology. I also helped CIA offi¬ 
cers in the field target terrorists' 
computers. We were still trying 
to reconcile Cold War-era eaves¬ 
dropping rules with the wild fron¬ 
tier of Internet-based intelligence. 
Our guidelines, codified in the For¬ 
eign Intelligence Surveillance Act, 
were devised for analog telecom¬ 
munications, and they were a poor 
fit for Hotmail, instant messages, 
and throwaway cell phones. 

All the while, we had to coordi¬ 
nate and review our operations 
with an annoying army of lawyers 
and graybeards who thought the 
Internet was just a fad— 
or worse, a security risk 
that should be avoided 
entirely. Our counter¬ 
intelligence experts, 
the folks charged with 
keeping secret oper¬ 
ations secret, rarely 
understood how, or even 
if, we could be discov¬ 
ered. During this period, 

I got pretty familiar with 
government legalese 
and the ways of the bureaucracy. 
Following the rules and occa¬ 
sionally scaling back ambitions 
was annoying as hell, and it may 
well have cost us some opportu¬ 
nities in our early fight against al 
Qaeda. But ultimately, it yielded 
better intelligence, because that 
gauntlet of sniff tests kept us 
grounded. The lawyers, counter¬ 
intelligence review panels, and leg¬ 
islative liaisons who monitored 
our newfangled computer opera¬ 
tions all knew that mistakes could 
lead to national embarrassment, 
exposure of sources and meth¬ 
ods, or even violation of US law. 
They didn't demand transparency, 
but they kept us honest. 


After the September 11 attacks, 
the US intelligence community 
again found itself in uncharted 
territory. But this time, the Bush 
administration decided that what 
was needed was more execu¬ 
tive power and less oversight. 
Managers raced to prove they 
were macho enough to handle 
the new world order, empowered 
by a raft of then-secret executive 
orders and other directive mem¬ 
oranda. Granted, the intelligence 
community needed to shake off a 
certain level of complacency. But 
to do so, it leapfrogged all the peo¬ 
ple who could have helped resist 
poorly considered, short-sighted 
decisions. The result: extraordi¬ 
nary renditions, torture, and a 
skirting of the decades-long ban 
on domestic surveillance by the 
NSA, which allegedly 
set up intercepts in the 
bowels of AT&T and 
other telecom compa¬ 
nies—not something 
that has endeared the 
agency to the public. 

Thankfully, the old 
oversight system is 
starting to reawaken. 
These mechanisms can 
and should be secret. 
It's fine to have blog¬ 
gers break news of secret deten¬ 
tions, but the nation is better 
served by congressional investi¬ 
gators quietly examining deten¬ 
tion and interrogation practices 
and by courts rejecting spuri¬ 
ous claims of state secrets. It's 
a well-oiled system of internal 
checks and balances. Of course, 
even this attention annoys the hell 
out of the spooks. They will com¬ 
plain, but we should ignore them. 
The tension between intelligence 
agents and those who look over 
agents' shoulders is what makes 
a strong, responsible service. HQ 
////////////////////^^^^ 

Stephen lee (leestepr@gmail 
.com) is a former CIA analyst. 


Thank¬ 
fully, 
the old 
system 
of CIA 
oversight 
is starting 
to wake 
up again. 



FUELING 

STATION 


EARTH 


MOON 


EXPRESS RIDE 
TO MARS 


HOW a Putting a human on 

long-lost Mars might be easier 

gravity than anyone thought, 

trick could A flight to the Red 

get US Planet currently takes 

there twice at least six months, 
as fast. which is why we send 

robots—the trip is 

boring, fuel costs are astronomical, and 
cosmic radiation is nobody’s friend. But 
NASA engineer Robert Adams has a 
solution: the two-burn maneuver, an all- 
but-forgotten secret of orbital mechan¬ 
ics that could cut travel time in half. 

Dreamed up in 1929 by Hermann 
Oberth, one of the fathers of rocket sci¬ 
ence, the technique relies on the simple 
fact that faster-moving objects have 
more energy than slower ones. So, let’s 
say you’re in a spaceship at a fueling 
station in Earth orbit, near the moon: 
First you thrust back toward the planet 
(burn number one), where the force of 
gravity accelerates the craft. Then you 
point yourself in the right direction and 
punch the rockets again (burn number 
two). The result? “More bang for the 
buck from my propellant,” Adams says. 

Oberth came up with the maneuver 
when space travel was still just writing 
on a chalkboard. Thanks to Adams, 
NASA considered trying it on a planned 
mission to the moon. But he says the 
savings don’t really kick in until you 
think bigger. Use the extra fuel to blast 
people to Mars faster, or save money 
by building a smaller ship. After that? 
We hear the Jovian moons are lovely 
in springtime. '—MichaelReilly 


Two-Burn Maneuver 

M BURN 1: Drop from the fueling 
station into Earth’s gravity well 
BURN 2: Fire rockets again 
to hurl yourself toward Mars 


DATASTREAM HARLEY-DAVIDSON ENGINES 

1929-1973: FLflTHERD // 1936-1947: KNUCKLEHEAD II 1948-1965: PRNHERD II 1966-1965: SHOUELHERD // 1984-1999: EUOLUTION II 1999-PRESENT: TUIN CRM // 2001-PRESENT: REUOLUTION 
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REUTERS 

THE END OF THINK. 

THE BEGINNING 
OF KNOW. 


Markets are watching. Your board is waiting. It’s no time for “think.” Enter the world’s leading 
source of intelligent information. It’s insight vetted by thousands of industry experts, delivered 
by the most intuitive applications on earth — including Checkpoint, Westlaw, and Reuters News. 
It’s knowledge that businesses and professionals rely on. It’s knowledge to act. 


FINANCIAL 

LEGAL 

TAX & ACCOUNTING 

HEALTHCARE 

SCIENCE 

MEDIA 


• * *. •••%*# 

ftO-J THOMSON REUTERS 


KNOWLEDGE TO ACT 













War Games 


The lunchtime fridge-raider. The stapler crook. The golden parachuter. Cubi¬ 
cle farms are full of enemy combatants begging to be taken out. Your guide: 
toy designer John Austin, who spent years miniaturizing firepower for G.I. Joe 




CLAYMORE MINE Fasten a 6-inch length of speaker wire to a mousetrap bar and staple the other end to 

range: 20 feet bottom of the trap so the bar can close only halfway. Use tape to create an ammo 
basket on top of the bar, and load it with gumballs or other candies. Tie one end of your 
trip wire to the cheese trigger and the other end to something stationary. Lie in wait. 


ment. Spritz flammable 
hair spray inside; let it 
settle. Load a Ping-Pong 
ball and pull the lighter 
trigger. Fireworks! 


ANNIHILATE OFFICE 
BOREDOM WITH TINY WEAPONS 
OF FAST CONSTRUCTION. 


and Star Wars figurines. In MiniWeapons of Mass 
Destruction, he describes how to cobble together a 
small-scale arsenal from supply-closet goodies. Here 
are a few of his favorite workplace munitions (deploy 
with caution). Ready, aim... avenge! -tomconlon 


BB PENCIL 

range: Up to 30 feet 

Remove the plunger of 
a mechanical pencil, snip 
off its pointy end, and 
tape a rubber band over 
the eraser. Cut off the tip 
of the penciPs housing. 
Slide the plunger back 
inside. Tape the rubber 
band’s loose end to the 
housing, eliminating 
slack. Load copper BBs 
(or Nerds), pull back the 
plunger, and let ’er rip. 


PING-PONG ZOOKA 

range: 20feet 

Cover one end of a 
paper-towel tube with 
duct tape. Cut a hole 
in the tape and insert a 
barbecue lighter. Tape 
on a ruler for reinforce- 


RULER BOW 

range: Upto40feet 

Snip a heavy rubber 
band and knot the 
ends through the top 
and bottom punch 
holes of a plastic ruler. 
Deconstruct a ball¬ 
point. Load the inner 
pen through the center 
hole, pull it back with 
the elastic, and release. 


o 

o 
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LESS THAN 1% OF THE EARTH’S WATER 
SUPPLY CAN BE USED FOR DRINKING. 


ALL THE MORE REASON TO DESIGN 
A FAUCET WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


When it comes to using water, we believe less is more. Our Lahara™ faucets are 
built specifically to have a more efficient flow rate that saves up to 32%* more water per 
minute. That means every time you turn it on, you’ll save a little extra for Mother Nature. 
It’s one of the many ideas that make Delta® more than just a faucet. 

*Water Efficient Product - Flow Rate of 1.5 gpm versus Industry Standard ASME.A112.18.1/CSA.B125.1 of 2.2 gpm 


LAHARA 


deltafaucet.com/greenfaucet 





Alpha geek Mary Spio 


THE XBOX MEDIA MOGUL 

Need a TV show for gamers? 
Recruit a rocket scientist. 


Mary Spio has been a server 
at McDonald’s and an aero¬ 
space engineer at Boeing. 
She holds one of the patents 
that make it possible to send 
movies to theaters digitally 
(no. 7,065,355, relating to 
"very high data rate satellite transmission”). 
She also founded a successful singles magazine 
called One2One Living and currently runs Gen- 
2Media, an Internet-oriented video production 
and distribution company. *1 Now Spio is bringing 
her talents to Xbox Live. About 17 million people 
subscribe to Microsoft’s online entertainment 
service, and a new one signs up every five sec¬ 
onds. But they still come mainly for gaming; the 
media offerings are mostly network fare—not 
exactly in the strike zone for Xbox users. “They’re 


not watching American Idol or America's Got 
Talent,” Spio says. “They’re playing Rock Band.” 
What these kids need, she says, is customized 
content. *1 So she’s planning a show called The 
Verge , a cross between—of course— America's 
Got Talent and Rock Band. Independent artists 
will produce their own music and submit it via 
e3601ive.com. Viewers and a panel of indus¬ 
try professionals will then pick 20 entrants to 
be featured on Xbox Live, and subscribers can 
vote on their favorites. Spio’s production team 
will shoot footage and gather backstories on the 
20 finalists, to be woven into weekly programs 
leading up to the finale this winter. “This is the 
Guitar Hero generation,” Spio says. “We want 
to make shows that match their taste.” Sure, 
it’s harder than selling Big Macs—but probably 
easier than building rockets, —david wolman 


Jargon 

Watch 


Ethical governor 

n. Software that 
controlsthe moral 
behavior of a military 
robot. Drones would 
be programmed to 
follow international 
law, enabling them 
to make life-and- 
death decisions 
autonomously. 

Earthquake 

cloak 

n. A mechanism 
for guiding seismic 
waves around build¬ 
ings, rendering 
them impervious 
to temblors. Based 
on concentric plas¬ 
tic rings, the sys¬ 
tem may be the first 
practical applica¬ 
tion of the invisibility 
cloakconcept devel¬ 
oped by physicists a 
few years back. 

Triggercards 

n. pi. Magnetic cards 
used by hackers 
to access malware 
embedded in the 
operating systems 
of corrupted ATMs. 
Whenatriggercard 
is inserted, the 
machine spits out 
a receipt detailing 
customer account 
numbersand PINs. 

Bankslaughter 

n. The crime of driv¬ 
ing a bank out of 
business by making 
excessively risky 
investments. As 
proposed by Oxford 
University econo¬ 
mist Paul Collier, 
prosecutors would 
becomethe new 
bank regulators. 
—Jonathon Keats 
{jargon(a)wired. com) 


DATASTREAM BRIGHTNESS [IN CANDELAS PER SQUARE METER) 

COMPUTER MONITOR: 300-400 // FLATSCREEN TU: 500-1,500 // TRAFFIC LIGHT: 1,000-2,000 // MOON: 2,500 // TIMES SQUARE NEU YEAR’S BALL: 24,000 
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Introducing a corporate stimulus 
package that eliminates the package. 


The new Xerox ColorQube™ multifunction printer uses unique cartridge-free Solid Ink technology, which is non-toxic, 
mess-free and reduces waste by 90%. Better yet, you can also save up to 62% on color prints. The ultimate win-win. 
What’s more, this high-performance line of MFPs can handle the busiest of workloads without compromising image 
quality. Finally, good news for both business and the environment. 

1 -800-ASK-XEROX 
FinallyColorIsLess.com 


xerox 


xerox £) 


Ready For Real Business 

















Seafood Express 

HOW A RESTAURANT IN THE NEVADA DESERT LANDS FISH 
FRESH FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

hef Paul Bartolotta wants you to eat like an Italian villager. Never mind that facilitating 
such a modest act will require speeding refrigerator trucks, thermal microchips, and an 
on-staff marine biologist. His Bartolotta Ristorante di Mare in the Wynn Las Vegas Hotel 
offers species that rarely make it onto US plates. Some menu regulars: three different kinds of 
lobster, Mediterranean snapper baked in a shell of its native 
sea salt, and grilled Sicilian amberjack, which is firm like 
swordfish but even moister. Here’s how a typical shipment gets 
from pier to platter in just 53 hours. — michael kaplan 








GET SET, GO! A fisherman catches a particu¬ 
larly nice specimen—perhaps a blade fish 
(great for grilling)—and emails a pic to Barto¬ 
lotta, who texts his buyer to add it to his order. 


hour 5 Cruising the market in Milan, the 
buyer spots other interesting species, like 
the strong-flavored Mediterranean horse 
mackerel, and Skypes his finds to the chef. 


HOUR 6 More than 45 species are packed up: 
Live crustaceans are wrapped in damp tow¬ 
els and straw, the swimmers in waxed paper. 
One fish in each container is microchipped. 





HOUR 11 During the 14-hour flight, crabs, 
lobsters, and langoustines reach a semi- 
dormant state. The microchips take tem¬ 
perature readings every 20 minutes. 


HOUR 25 The flight lands at LAX. Handlers 
unload Bartolotta’s coolers and place them 
in a waiting refrigerator truck, which zooms 
off through the desert to Las Vegas. 


HOUR 10 The shipper books several flights to 
ensure the cargo gets on the first plane to take 
off. At the last second, he tells the racing driver 
which of Milan’s three airports is optimal. 



HOUR 31 At the restaurant, kitchen staff 
review the chip data to make sure container 
temps stayed cold en route. Bartolotta 
checks the fish for odor and appearance. 



HOUR 33 A marine biologist tests the crus¬ 
taceans for liveliness. Healthy specimens 
are transferred to a saltwater tank. Weaker 
ones might end up in sauce. 


DINNERTIME The next evening, waiters 
unveil the chef’s specials: blade fish, turbot, 
spiny scorpion fish—all under $30 and all 
so fresh they’re practically twitching. 
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E3i0e0 PROMOTIONS;^ SPECIAL OFFERS CONTESTS 

INSIDER . I 


NOW 

CONNECTING AT 
SPEEDS UP TO 
600 MPH. 



Wi-Fi. 

Cue the applause. 

AA.com/gogo 

Now available in the sky. 



GET INTO BED FOR A CURE. 


When you stay at a participating Hard Rock Hotel; you can help the 
Pinktober™ campaign! During PinktobeC select Hard Rock Hotel" 
guestrooms will be decked in pink, with 25% of the room rate going to 
support breast cancer research and awareness. Support the cause. 
Visit hardrock.com/pinktober for more de 

10th Anniversary limited-edition Pinktober'” pin available 
in select Rock Shops* and online for a limited time. 




Whether for business or leisure, Hard Rock Hotels & Casinos cater to the evolving needs of the experienced, modern traveler. 
Each of the properties offers luxurious contemporary design, signature restaurants, sophisticated nightlife, superior customer 
service, and of course the distinctive thread that unites them all—rock ’n’ roll. For more information visit hardrockhotels.com. 


TAKE A HOT SPOT TO GO. 


AmericanAirlines 

AA.com 


Gogo* Inflight Internet is available on select Boeing 767-200 and 
MD-80 flights over the continental U.S. Visit AA.com/gogo for 
more details. Gogo is a trademark of Aircell LLC. AmericanAirlines 
and AA.com are marks of American Airlines, Inc. 



Get the Internet to go with this sleek, portable, intelligent mobile hot spot. The new MiFi 
from Sprint provides a personal WiFi hub for you and up to four colleagues to connect your 
laptops to 3G Internet from nearly anywhere. Just push a button and you're ready to work. 

sprint.com/mifi T800-SPRINT-1 



The Now Network' 


Go to wiredinsider.com for exclusive content, giveaways, special promotions, and more. 















Enj o v the Rich Aroma 

of Putrid Meat 


WHAT'S INSIDE 


A CUP OF COFFEE 



CAFFEINE 

This is whythe world 
produces more than 
16 billion pounds 
of coffee beans per 
year. It’s actually an 
alkaloid planttoxin 
(like nicotine and 
cocaine), a bug killer 
that stimulates us 
by blocking neuro¬ 
receptors for the 
sleep chemical ade¬ 
nosine. The result: 
you, awake. 


WATER 

Hot H 2 0 is a super 
solvent, leaching 
flavors and oils out 
of the coffee bean. 

A good cup of joe is 
98.75 percent water 
and 1.25 percentsol- 
uble plant matter. 
Caffeine is a diuretic, 
so coffee newbies 
pee outthe water 
quickly; java junkies 
build up resistance. 

2-ETHYLPHENOL 

Creates a tarlike, 
medicinal odor in 
your morning wake- 
up. It’s also a com¬ 
ponent of cockroach 
alarm pheromones, 
chemical signals 
that warn the colony 
of danger. 


QUINIC ACID 

Gives coffee its 
slightly sourflavor. 
On the plus side, it’s 
one of the starter 
chemicals in the for¬ 
mulation of Tamiflu. 

3,5 DICAFFEOYL- 
QUINIC ACID 

When scientists 
pretreat neurons 
with this acid in 
the lab, the cells 
are significantly 
(though not com¬ 
pletely) protected 
from free-radical 
damage. Yup: Coffee 
is a good source 
of antioxidants. 

DIMETHYL 

DISULFIDE 

A product of roast¬ 
ing the green coffee 
bean, this compound 
isjustatthethresh- 
old of detectability 
in brewed java. Good 
thing, too, as it’s one 
of the compounds 
that gives human 
feces its odor. 


ACETYLMETHYL- 

CARBINOL 

That rich, buttery 
taste in your daily 
jolt comes in part 
from this flammable 
yellow liquid, which 
helps give real but¬ 
ter its flavor and is a 
component of arti¬ 
ficial flavoring in 
microwave popcorn. 

PUTRESCINE 

Ever wonder what 
makes spoiled meat 
so poisonous? Here 
you go. Ptomaines 
like putrescine are 
produced when 
E. coli bacteria in the 
meat break down 
amino acids. Natu¬ 
rally present in cof¬ 
fee beans, it smells, 
as you might guess 
from the name, like 
Satan's outhouse. 


TRIGONELLINE 

Chemically, it’s a 
molecule of niacin 
with a methyl group 
attached. It breaks 
down into pyridines, 
which give coffee its 
sweet, earthy taste 
and also prevent 
the tooth-eating 
bacterium Strepto¬ 
coccus mutans from 
attaching to your 
teeth. Coffee fights 
the Cavity Creeps. 

NIACIN 

Trigonelline is 
unstable above 
160 degrees F; 
the methyl group 
detaches, unleash¬ 
ing the niacin- 
vitamin B3—into 
your cup. Two or 
three espressos 
can provide half 
your recommended 
daily allowance. 

— PATRICK 01 JUSTO 
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Earth called. 

It says thanks. The new eco-friendly 

Samsung Reclaim: One Click to Facebook, talk, text and 
email from a phone made of 80% recyclable materials. 
When you purchase a Samsung Reclaim from Sprint, $2 
of the proceeds will be given to The Nature Conservancy’s 
Adopt an Acre * program. Only on the Now Network 
1-800-SPRINT-1 sprint.com/reclaim 

99 


Samsung Reclaim ™ 

Colors: ■■ Earth Green ■■ Ocean Blue 

After a $50 mail-in rebate. Phone offer requires 
eligible upgrade (or new-line activation) with a 
two-year agreement. 



Sprint 


The Now Network' 



May require up to a $36 activation fee/line, credit approval and deposit. Up to a $200 early termination fee/line applies. Phone Offer: While supplies last. $99.99 (two-year price) - $50 (mail-in rebate) = $49.99 (final price). Taxes 
and service charges excluded. No cash back. Requires activation at the time of purchase. Mail-in Rebate: Requires purchase by 10/31/09 and activation by 11/14/09. Line must be active 30 consecutive days. Allow 10 to 14 
weeks for rebate. Upgrade: Existing customers in good standing with service on the same device for more than 22 consecutive months currently activated on a service plan of $39.99 or higher may be eligible. See in-store rebate 
form or sprint.com/upgrade for details. When a Samsung Reclaim is purchased from Sprint from August 16, 2009, through December 31, 2009, $2 of the proceeds will be given to The Nature Conservancy’s Adopt an Acre program, 
with a $250,000 minimum and a $500,000 maximum total payment Other Terms: Coverage not available everywhere. The Nationwide Sprint Network reaches over 275 million people. The 3G Sprint Mobile Broadband Network 
(including roaming) reaches over 271 million people. Offers not available in all markets/retail locations or for all phones/networks. Pricing, offer terms, fees and features may vary for existing customers not eligible for upgrade. Other 

restrictions apply. See store or sprint.com for details. ©2009 Sprint. Sprint and the logo are trademarks of Sprint. Other marks are the property of their respective _ 

owners. Information concerning The Nature Conservancy, including financial, licensing or charitable purposes, may be obtained without cost where required by /JT\ „ .. , (/best 

law by contacting The Nature Conservancy at 4245 North Fairfax Drive, Suite 100, Arlington, VA 22203; (800) 628-6860; or as stated in the Charitable RadioSnack \Buy 

Solicitation Disclosure, which can be found at nature.org/aboutus/misc/art5095.html. Void where prohibited. 















DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 


t 


e apart 


-year-old son wants to 

t my old laptop_ 

the thing still works, so I could also 
donate it. What’s the right call? 


My old college newspaper is 
posting its archives online- 
including sometruly awful 
pieces I wrote in the ’90s. Can 
I ask to have them taken down? 
The most basic tenet of journal¬ 
ism is that, save for when factual 
errors must be corrected, the 
published record is immutable. 
Embarrassed interviewees aren’t^ 


if philosopher John Stuart 
Mill were alive today—and able 
to escape his grave in southern 
France—he’d advise you to employ 
the “greatest happiness principle.” 
Make the choice that will bring 
maximum enjoyment to the maxi¬ 
mum number of people. If you turn 
the laptop into an engineering 
project for your son, youTl thrill 
him for a few hours and teach him 
a bit about circuitry—lessons 
he could also learn by disassem¬ 
bling a less valuable gadget. But if 
you donate it, you could provide 
months or years of happiness to 
someone else’s child, and perhaps 
to the rest of their family as well. 

So find a reputable organization 
that will get the laptop into needy 
hands. And while you’re at it, see 
if you can track down a completely 
dead computer (ask a friend or 
check craigslist) so your son can 
dissect its innards. Just promise 
you’ll closely supervise Junior’s 
tinkering; while learning about 
semiconductors, he should also 
discover the glories of goggles 
and the magic of battery recycling. 
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SPEND LESS TIME SEARCHING FOR 
POTENTIAL OPPORTUNITIES AND 

MORE TIME SEIZING THEM. 

Technical traders know that having the right strategy isn’t enough. Unless you can execute that strategy—fast—you 
may lose your edge. Pattern Matcher can help—and it’s free when you open a TD AMERITRADE account. 


Match chart patterns. 

Seek out stocks 
exhibiting any of a 
dozen classic chart 
patterns, or pinpoint 
stock symbols whose 
patterns are correlated. 



Build your strategies. 

You define your 
trading strategy. 
Pattern Matcher 
helps you find the 
stocks that fit it. Faster. 
And more easily. 




See patterns as 
they emerge. 

Yesterday’s charts are 
for yesterday’s traders. 
Pattern Matcher helps 
you identify emerging 
• patterns so you can act 
now—not in hindsight. 


Images for illustrative purposes only. 


Bring it all together. 

Pattern Matcher is 
only available in 
Command Center 2.0, 
the all-in-one financial 
hub at the heart of 
TD AMERITRADE’s 
powerful trading platform. 




AMERITRADE 


TRADE FREE FOR 30 DAYS + GET $100* 
SEE HOW PATTERN MATCHER WORKS 
WATCH A DEMONSTRATION AT TDAMERITRADE.COM/PATTERNMATCHER 


‘Offer valid through 12/31/2009. Minimum funding (within 30 days) of $2,000 required for free trades, and $25,000 for cash bonus. Cash bonus subject to 9 month funding 
duration condition, and not available for IRA or tax-exempt accounts. See Web site for details and other restrictions/conditions. This is not an offer or solicitation in any jurisdiction 
where we are not authorized to do business. Past performance of a security does not guarantee future results or success. Results obtained from Pattern Matcher are based on 
historical data, but there is no guarantee the chart pattern will continue in the future. TD AMERITRADE does not make recommendations or determine the suitability of any security, 
strategy or course of action for you, through the use of Pattern Matcher. Your account is self-directed and any investment decision you make is solely your responsibility. Please 
consult other sources of information and consider your individual financial position and goals before making an independent investment decision. Results obtained from Pattern 
Matcher are hypothetical and may vary with each use and over time. TD AMERITRADE, Division of TD AMERITRADE, Inc., member FINRA/SIPC. TD AMERITRADE is a trademark 
jointly owned by TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. and The Toronto-Dominion Bank. © 2009 TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 





































► permitted to retract foolish quotes, and embarrassed 
scribes can't disappear their weaker efforts. Such is the 
unwritten contract we enter into when we dabble in 
journalism, whether on campus or in wired. Suck it up. 

"Ultimately, what you're asking to do here is lie, to 
say, ‘I'm perfect,'" says George Sylvie, a journalism pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Texas at Austin. "Every little 
Catholic fiber in me says you just don't do that." Nobody ^ 
expected digital distribution, my friend, but just because 
you thought your half-baked op-eds were destined 
for the memory hole doesn't mean you get a mulligan. 
Technically, your pieces have always been available, 
whether stacked on a library shelf or spooled on micro¬ 
film. You just weren't famous enough for anyone to care. 

Anyway, you're probably worrying too much. People 
are generally quite forgiving of the intellectual mis¬ 
steps and inappropriate revelations of youth. We were 
all 20 once. And if someone does confront you about a 
truly inflammatory bit of prose, point out that a per¬ 
son's views can evolve dramatically over time. After 
all, Ronald Reagan started out as a Democrat. 


Ask a Flowchart 

Should I Delete My Tweet? 

BY DANIEL DUMAS 




What’s the policy on profanity in tweets? Is it DK 
todropf-bombsatwill,orshould I replace curse 
words with pound signs and ampersands? 

The only profanity enforcer on Twitter is the invisi¬ 
ble hand: ticked-off readers voting with the Unfollow 
button. Is that enough of a disincentive to keep your 
filthy mouth—er, fingers—in check? That depends on 
your long-term plans for Twitter domination. Who 
exactly is your target audience? If your forte is pass¬ 
ing along links about parenting or needlepoint, then 
blue language may rankle your core demographic. 
But if your chief selling point is acerbic cultural com¬ 
mentary, foulmouthed musings may actually increase 
your popularity. Look at film director Kevin Smith (@ 
ThatKevinSmith)—more than 1 million followers as of 
this writing, and his tweets occasionally include explicit 
references to his wife's most private parts. 

But honestly, if any of your followers are too fragile 
to endure a single ribald tweet, they probably shouldn't 
be anywhere near the Internet in the first place. Have 
you seen some of the nasty $#@! on there? EQ 


NOK 
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CONTACT. 

YOUR 

MOST 

UNDERRATED 

SKILL 


Sometimes, 
the more business 
you do face-to-face, the 



more business actually gets done. 
3,400 flights. 250 cities. 40 countries. 



We know why you fly AmericanAirlines* 

AA.com 


Service totals include American Eagle® AmericanAirlines, American Eagle, AA.com and We know why you fly are marks of American Airlines, Inc. oneworid is a mark of the oneworld Alliance, LLC. 













































In hill country 
from Iowa to the 
Scottish High¬ 
lands, sky-gazers 
have reported some strange, 
ominous-looking clouds of late. 
Dubbed undulatus asperatus 
(turbulent undulation), the 
atmospheric anomaly could be 
headed where only 80-odd clouds 
have gone before: into the Inter¬ 
national Cloud Atlas. If it makes 
the cut, asperatus will be the first 
new addition in more than 50 
years. *1 Where did it come from? 

Gavin Pretor-Pinney, president 
of the UK-based Cloud Apprecia¬ 
tion Society, has a theory: “It’s 
warmer, moister air above and 
colder, drier air below, with an 
abrupt boundary in between.” 
Add wind passing over rolling 
terrain and "you get the same 
wavy effect as on the surface of 
water.” *1 The formation has prob¬ 
ably been around for a long time, 
but it's only now getting attention: 
"Before the Internet and digicams, 
people might have mentioned it 
to a few friends and that would be 
it,” Pretor-Pinney says. "Once the 
news got out, I was inundated with 
emails saying, T saw it three years 
ago; here's the picture!'” He's 
charting those images against 
atmospheric conditions to docu¬ 
ment the cloud's unique charac¬ 
teristics. The next step: Storm 
Geneva to seek formal recogni¬ 
tion from the World Meteorologi¬ 
cal Organization. —mike OLSON 


WEATHER GEEKS ARE CHAMPIONING 
A NEW ARMAGEDDON-WORTHY CLOUD. 
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10 Best Things We'll Say to Our Grandkids 


1. Back in my day, 
we only needed 
140 characters. 

2. There used to 
be so much snow 
up here, you could 
strap a board to 
yourfeetand slide 
all the way down. 


3. Televised con¬ 
tests gave cash 
prizes to whoever 
could store the most 
data in their head. 

4. Well, the screens 
were bigger, butthey 
only showed the 
movies at certain 
times of day. 


5. We all had one, 
but nobody actually 
used it. Come to 
think of it, I bet my 
Linkedln profile is 
still outthere onthe 
Web somewhere. 

6. £i 

fern, 


7. Our bodies were 
made of meat and 
supported by little 
sticks of calcium. 

8. You used to keep 
files right on your 
computer, and you 
had to go backto 
that same computer 
to access them! 


9. Isthatthe new 
iPhone 27G? Got 
multitasking yet? 
10.1 just can’t get 
usedtothisdarn 
vat-grown steak. 
Texture ain’t right. 

—STREETER SEIDELL 

° Translation: “English 
used to be the dominant 
language. Crazy, huh?” 
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THE ONLY LED 
TV WITH PICTURE 
SO REAL IT 
EARNED THX 
CERTIFICATION. 


The technology of LG 
LED TVs that delivers 
deeper blacks, richer 
colors, and vivid clarity 
now comes with something 
better: THX certification. 
So whether it's an awe¬ 
inspiring scene or the 
striking detail of an even 
more striking animal, LG's 
LED TVs display it with 
stunning picture quality. 

So, is it a TV? 

Or something better? 

LGusa.com 

^ LG 

Life's Good 



©2009 LG Electronics U S A , Inc, Englewood Cliffs, NJ All rights reserved. "LG Life's Good" is a registered trademark of LG Corp. Screen Image Simulated. 














How to... 




Fake a Roller Derby Fight 

printed next to a head shot, but few actors can say it with a straight face. Zoe Bell has the contusions 
to prove it: You may remember her as the badass who spent half of Death Proof on the hood of a speed¬ 
ing car. Channeling her character Bloody Holly in this month’s Roller Derby film Whip It (alongside 
Drew Barrymore), she told us how to fake-clothesline an opponent. On skates. —Angela Watercutter 


“I do my own stunts” may look sweet 


1. Pick a spot 

Together with your 
partner, the “jam¬ 
mer,” choose a 
mark where you will 
execute the move 
so you can time 
it just right. And 
make sure you’re 
both suited up in 
helmets and pads. 


2. Spin around 

Say the jammer is 
coming up behind 
you on your right. 
At the mark, swing 
your left leg 180 
degrees with your 
left arm extended, 
then plant the left 
toe break to stop. 


3. Signal 

“Fake-hit her below 
the throat and 
above the boobs,” 
Bell says. That’s the 
jammer’s cue to 
take a dive. The key 
is to stay in control 
but still make the 
spill look nasty: “It’s 
a very honed skill.” 


4. Let her drop 

The jammer should 
try to land on her 
upper back and 
open palms, to dis¬ 
perse the impact. 
Dropping on the 
tailbone and elbows 
can chip them. Plus, 
the smacking noise 
sounds extra gnarly. 


5. Make an exit 

Clotheslining is 
illegal, so stunt 
or not, you’ll likely 
be ejected from 
the game. Do it 
with flair: “Flash 
your fishnets, flip 
people off, and go 
have a beer.” 


6. Pay respect 

During the filming 
of Whip It, jammers 
collected black- 
and-blues like 
Brownie badges. 
"Every time we got 
a good one, Drew 
was like, ‘Take a 
photo! It’s going on 
the Bruise Wall!”’ 


LEARN HOW TO DO MORE AT HOWTO.WIRED.COM 


MOONWALK LIKE MJ The death of the Gloved One caused an epidemic of bad moon¬ 
walking. (Experience the travesties at moonwalk-forever.com.) 
Cooley Jaxson, the choreographer who taught MJ the technique, explains how to burn this 
disco out. Step 1: Keep left leg bent with heel planted. Put your weight on that leg. Step 2: Slide 
right leg backward by pulling from the hips, keeping that knee lacked and that foot flat on the 
ground. Swing left arm forward at the same time. Step 3: When right leg is behind you, shift your 
weight onto it while bending right knee and lifting right heel. Straighten left leg, then pull it 
backward fromthehip. Meanwhile,swing rightarmforward.Step4:Repeat.Grabcrotch (optional). 
Exclaim: “You’ve been struck by a smooth criminal! Hooo!” (not optional), —steven leckart 
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CLIVE THOMPSON 

Live in the Moment 


As a new generation of search engines mine the signals of the 
here and now, Google remains stuck in the past. 



Some of these sites offer a Digg-like indexed 
front page that displays hot topics, while oth¬ 
ers just include a simple search field. But most 
of them rely heavily on Twitter. When a burst of 



when michael jackson died on June 25, mil¬ 
lions of people flooded onto Google News to find 
the latest information about what had happened. 
The spike in traffic was so massive that Google sus¬ 
pected a malware attack and began blocking anyone 
searching for "Michael Jackson/' *1 It's a funny story, 
but it illustrates how the Web is changing. People 
increasingly turn to the Internet for up-to-the-minute 
information about, well, everything—blog postings about celebrity 
antics, status updates from friends, and pictures and videos of politi¬ 
cal events as they unfold, like the protests over the Iranian election. 
Studies have shown that these types of search requests are on the 
rise. *1 Pundits call it the real-time Web. It's upending the Internet as 
we've known it, and it's not something that Google can easily domi¬ 
nate. *1 For more than 10 years, Google has organized the Web by fig¬ 
uring out who has authority. The company measures which sites have 
the most links pointing to them—crucial votes of confidence—and 
checks to see whether a site grew to prominence slowly and organi¬ 
cally, which tends to be a marker of quality. If a site amasses a zillion 
links overnight, it's almost certainly spam. *1 But the real-time Web 
behaves in the opposite fashion. It's all about "trending topics"— 
zOMG a plane crash!—which by their very nature generate a massive 
number of links and postings within minutes. And a search engine 
can't spend days deciding what is the most crucial site or posting; 
people want to know immediately. *1 So a new generation of search 
engines like Tweetmeme, OneRiot, Topsy, Scoopler, and Collecta 
are trying to redefine what makes a piece of information important. 
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tweets citing a particular subject or URL emerges, 
if s a "signaling event/' as Rishab Ghosh of Topsy 
puts it. To make sure they're not just getting 
hoodwinked by spammers, these new search 
engines employ some clever tricks, like crawl¬ 
ing tweeted URLs and discarding those that land 
on sites containing spamlike language. Most 
disregard Twitter users who behave like spam- 
bots—for example, ones that follow thousands of 
people but have very few followers themselves. 

Other ploys abound. OneRiot has a toolbar that 
lets users flag an interesting post immediately. 
Collecta actively imports blog posts and tweets 
so they appear in search results less than a sec¬ 
ond after they go live, rather than the hours it can 
take regular search engines to catalog the same 
info. "We want to be limited only by the speed of 
light,'' Collecta CTO Jack Moffitt jokes. 

The result is something curiously different 
from regular searching. If you hunt for "Michael 
Jackson" on a traditional engine like Ask.com or 
Bing, the vast majority of the links remain the 
same day to day. Authority changes slowly on the 
"old" Web. But real-time search engines deliver 
different, updated results almost every time. 

The creators of these new engines argue 
that their goal isn't to answer questions—a 
la Google—but to organize experience into a 
keyhole glimpse of what the world is doing at 
this very moment. "It's exactly what your friends are going to be 
talking about when you get to the bar tonight," OneRiot execu¬ 
tive Tobias Peggs says. "That's what we're finding." Google settles 
arguments; real-time search starts them. 

Edo Segal, a pioneer in real-time search, thinks the field is going 
to explode as updates become more automatic, with our devices 
autoreporting where we are, how we're feeling, and what we're 
doing and seeing. Old-school search will never vanish, but real-time 
news will create a society where we have an omnipresent sense of 
the moment. "Google organized our memory," Segal says. "Real¬ 
time search organizes our consciousness." D33 
/////////////////////////////^^^^ 
email clive@clivethompson.net 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



THE SCIENCE OF ABSOLUT 
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BOTTLE 


WATER 

ABSOLUT has used the same well in the small 
village of Ahus, Sweden for over a century. 
The painstaking measure guarantees that 
every bottle of ABSOLUT begins from the 
same pristine source. 


ABSOLUT boldly showcases 
our vodka in a sleekly designed 
medicine-inspired bottle, letting 
the liquid speak for itself. 


THE SOURCE OF INSPIRATION: ABSOLUT VODKA'S perfection comes from one source—the small village of Ahus in southern 
Sweden where local raw materials and an innovative distillation process produce vodka of superior taste and quality. 


WINTER WHEAT - 

ABSOLUT achieves its smooth 
grainy character by using 
Swedish winter wheat over 
traditional potatoes. 


Enjoy with ABSOLUT Responsibility.® 

















PHOTOGRAPH B' 


One day in June, Scott Amron came home and tossed his 
keys on the kitchen table. Then he paused, eyeing his pocket- 
jinglers, and had a Hudsucker-ish inspiration: Why not com¬ 
bine the key and the key ring? Amron makes a living turning 
far-out concepts into workable prototypes for outfits like 
Dxo and Polder Home Tools, so he rendered a design and 
posted it on his Web site, amronexperimental.com . Within 
a day the sound of head-slapping had reverberated across 
the Net. Within a week he was in touch with a manufacturer. 
Within a month he had more than 25,000 preorders for his 
key-plus-ring, which can be cut to fit almost any front door 
in the US. Only one problem: The design he posted used his 
own front-door key as a model: a resourceful thief would 
have no trouble making a house call. “I had to change my 
locks,” Amron says. Small price to pay for an idea everyone 
wishes they had thought of first. $7 for two. —Joe Brown 


















Feeling murderous because you 
can’t find a decent shot on the 
road? Avoid jail (and the teardrop 
tattoo) with a portable espresso 
maker. —Mathew Honan 


I.Mypressi Twist 


The Twist uses cartridges of nitrous oxide (yes, 
whippits) to generate nine bars of pressure. 

This even stream of happy gas forces hot water 
through a compressed puck of grounds oran 
espresso pod. It makes only double doses, but 
a forked spout can splitthe portion. It’s dead 
easy to operate, and since a cartridge makes 
four pours,there’s nota lot of fiddling between 
rounds. Best yet, the thick, rich brewisjustas 
good as whatyou'd get from a $2,000 counter- 
top machine, wired Excellent, creamy espresso. 
Gorgeous design. Works with pods and grounds. 
Easy to disassemble and clean, tired Single 
shots pour unevenly if you don't hold the unit 
level—tricky when you've had a fewtoo many. 

No empty-cartridge indicator. Ineffective 
_ as an N 2 0 delivery mechanism—we got a 
El caffeine buzz with a nitrous jones. | $130 


How We Rate 

1. 

.A complete failure in every way 

2. 

.Barely functional—don't buy it 

3 . 

.Serious flaws, proceed with caution 

4. 

.Downsides outweigh upsides 

5. 

.Recommended with reservations 

6. 

.A solid product with some issues 

7 . 

.Very good, but not quite great 

8 . 

.Excellent, with room to kvetch 

9 . 

.Nearly flawless—buy it now 

10. 

.Metaphysical product perfection 



2. Aerobie AeroPress 

Any muscle-head can make 
decent espresso with this 
simple device. Just add 
grounds and hot water to the 
chamber and wait 10 seconds. 
Then insert the plunger and 
push down for delightfully 
strong go-juice in a little more 
than half a minute. Whilethe 
result isn’t on a par with Cafe 
Snootycups, it beats the 
sludgeserved by many chains, 
with no bitterness or grounds 
inthe mix. Amongthe prod¬ 
ucts we tested, the AeroPress 
is also the easiest to clean: 
Spent bean-matter ejects 
smoothly from the end; give it 
a single wipe and you’re done. 
wired Lightweight, durable, 
and compact; best unit for 
camping. Costs lessthantwo 
weeks of store-bought lattes. 
Filters are a penny apiece. 
Makes up to four shots at once. 
tired Maintaining even pres¬ 
sure is impossible unless 
you're a robot (in which case, 
why drink espresso?). Single 
_ shots come out a little 
El watery. No pods. | $25 


3.HandpressoWild 

DomePod 

Like the AeroPress, this little 
barista-to-go relies on elbow 
grease—in this case, a man¬ 
ual pump built into the han¬ 
dle that fills the air chamber 
with 16 bars of pressure. The 
concept is great, and it’s easy 
enough to use, but we had a 
few issues: The smallish bas¬ 
ket for grounds doesn’t accom¬ 
modate a standard tamper, so 
it’s hard to packtightly with¬ 
out making a mess. Also, the 
DomePod prepares only one 
shotatatime. And because 
the air pressure drops as you 
pour, the resulting espresso is 
a bitthin and bitter. Of the three 
products we tested, it sent the 
most grounds into our drink. 
wired No gas cartridges to buy 
and replace. Includes two bas¬ 
kets for back-to-back shots. 
Handy travel case. Makes a 
mean Americano, tired Mess¬ 
ier than your parents' divorce. 
Who wants to operate a manual 
air pump before the caffeine 
I* fix? Expensive, consider- 
El ing the quality. | $100 
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If you don’t think Vegas is a serious place for business, then you’re missing out. 
We host more than 22,000 meetings, conventions and tradeshows every year. And 
when you compare us to other cities, you’ll find we’re one of the best values out there. 
In fact, you’ll find some of the most affordable rates ever this fall. So get the facts. 

Learn why so many of the Fortune 500 choose us at VegasMeansBusiness.com. 
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louble Takes 


A pro-style camera may seem 
like a lotto lug around, but not 
if it’s a combination DSLR and 
HD videocam. —Sean Captain 


1. Panasonic LumixGHI 

The Lumix GH1 captures 
Pantone-precise colors and 
Ginsu-sharp details for both 
video and stills. Whatever 
you shoot, it offers the same 
bucketful of configuration 
options, including shutter 
speed, aperture, light sensitiv¬ 
ity, and 12 style modes, like the 
sepia-toned Nostalgic effect. 
Because the GH1 isonlyafaux 
DSLR, the viewfinder doesn't 
showyou exactly whatthe lens 
sees, butthe bright digital eye¬ 
piece, descended from Pana¬ 
sonic’s pro video cameras, is 
greatforframing movies. wired 
Image-stabilized lOXzoom 
lens. Video mode has autofocus 
to track fast action. Offers 
1080p HD video resolution at 
24 frames per second for the 
most detail, or 720p at 30 fps 
for smoother motion. Swiveling 
3-inch LCD is great for setting 
up shots, tired Menus with 
1980s arcade-type graphics 
can be hard to navigate—six 
_ clicksjustto delete all the 
El pictures. Pricey. | $1,500 


3.NikonD5000 

Though its awesome D90 was 
the first DSLR to leap into HD 
video, Nikon took a jump back¬ 
ward with this model. Freshly 
captured movies look like 
faded old film. And the inabil¬ 
ity to autofocus after record¬ 
ing starts nearly guarantees 
that the clips—which aren’ttoo 
sharp anyway—will blur even 
more. Butstickto still photog¬ 
raphy and this cam is a champ. 
Pictures are evenly exposed 
and capture subtleties in color 
and shading. Though hues are 
a bit tame out of the box, a minor 
tweakto the settings makes 
them more vibrant, wired 
Swiveling screen. While video 
settings are minimal, aperture 
adjustment lets you control 
depth of field, tired Prepare 
to miss some great shots 
whileyou digthough multiple 
screens to make adjustments. 
Menus use ambiguous sample 
photos instead of words, which 
makes some controls inde¬ 
cipherable. Claustrophobic 

□ viewfinder and smallish 
2.7-inch LCD. | $850 


2. Canon Rebel Hi 

In both still and video modes, the 
Canon's colors are comic-book 
oversaturated, so it’s a good 
thing the menus are easy to 
navigate: A deep settings mas¬ 
sage will slap them into shape. 
No such luck with the moire 
problem. Close parallel lines 
danced around so feverishly 
that some of our test clips of 
brick-heavy Brooklyn were 
hard to watch. And though the 
camera will grab1080p video, 
it’s at a syncopated 20 fps. 
Scenes at 720p resolution 
and 30 fps flow much better. 
wired Creative Auto mode 
provides intuitive tools for 
newbies. Though there’s no full 
autofocus for video, you can 
refocus manually while shoot¬ 
ing. Offers some advanced 
image controls for video, tired 
Pronounced orange hue in 
most photos, especially indoor 
shots. Reds look weak. Outdoor 
pics usually come out over¬ 
exposed. 3-inch LCD doesn't 
swivel, so you have to hold the 
__ camera in front of your 
El nose while filming. | $900 
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VIVID MEETS 
STUNNING 
MEETS WHOA. 


Introducing the LG enV 
Touch, now boasting Dolby* 
Mobile for music and 
5 times the resolution of 
the average mobile phonet 

So, is it a phone? 

Or something better? 


enVVoucH 


mV 3 


lgusa.com/enVTouch 



Life's Good 
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VGtiZOnwireless 
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STEVEN LEVY 


Wi-Fi in the Back 40 


The MiFi 2200 means you can set up a 
hot spot wherever you go. 


I wasn’t going to get wired for broad¬ 
band. Ever. *1 Verizon, the local phone 
company, would send brightly colored 
flyers with my monthly bill urging me 
to sign up for DSL—at a discount! But 
when I called to sign up, I was referred to the small print specifying 
that the offer was contingent upon “service availability.” In other 
words, “Hit the (rural) road. Jack.” Once I ran into Verizon CEO Ivan 
Seidenberg at a conference and asked him when I’d get my broad¬ 
band. He sneered at me. “I’d give it to you,” he said, “but you won’t 
pay for it.” He was referring to the up-front cost of extending the line 
to the dozen or so homes on my road, a capital expense he wanted 
me to assume. I saw my future, and it looked like dialup forever. 


Tevr 


f I had known how awful it would be to go without broadband, I wouldn't have 
bought the house. But it was 1989, and broadband wasn't an issue, so I moved 
to my place in the woods. Like everyone else, I was using dialup. But as the 
millennium approached, two things became increasingly apparent: First, 
broadband was a necessity, as vital as electricity. Second, my house, just off 
a dirt road in western Massachusetts, 

Then, in 2008, a neighbor told me that a 
fortified cell tower had extended Verizon 
3G service to our remote outpost. The sig¬ 
nal was feeble, but it was there. So I took the 
plunge and bought Verizon's wireless 3G 
Novatel modem. Unfortunately, the shiny 
black protrusion half the size of a KitKat 
was a clumsy appurtenance to my Macbook, 
and though the connection was faster than 
dialup, it was still considerably slower than 
cable. And the software, a foul string of code 
called VZAccess, was buggy. In a typical ses¬ 
sion, I'd have to force-quit six or seven times. 

But this summer Novatel released the MiFi 
2200. This glossy ebony slab—footprint of a 
credit card, thickness of a pencil—is a stand¬ 
alone chunk of wireless. It gets its signal ► 
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Microsoft 


You have your best 
ideas in the shower. 
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let you work from almost anywhere inspiration finds you. 

It's easier than ever to store, view, and share all your 
important documents from pretty much anywhere you 
happen to be. That's because Microsoft® Office works 
easily with a free online workspace from Microsoft. 

So work no longer requires clothes, just Internet access. 

Visit Office2007.com to get started. 


J Microsoft* 
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Get the free app for your phone at 

http://gettag.mobi 















► from the same Verizon 3G network and 
broadcasts it via Wi-Fi within a 30-foot 
radius. In short, it's an instant hot spot. 

On the road, it's a special blessing to 
have a hot spot that fits in your pocket. Dur¬ 
ing car trips, the whole family can avoid 
speaking to one another for hours, com¬ 
municating solely by IM, status updates, 
and tweets. (Note to highway patrol: The 
driver abstains.) It's also great in airports 
and offices and on camping trips. 

The replaceable battery lasts up to four 
hours on a charge and can be revitalized 
by wall current or USB. But best of all, the 
MiFi's internal antenna seems steadier 
and more powerful than the one in my old 
dongle device, which often dropped the 
signal. And since you don't have to use 


VZAccess, reliability improves dramatically. 

In other words—let me take a moment 
to compose myself before writing the fol¬ 
lowing phrase—Verizon is offering some¬ 
thing that's actually cool. (MiFi is also 
available through Sprint.) 

I do have a few gripes. Like the dongle- 
style modem, the MiFi is not all that fast. 
Using a variety of speed tests, I clocked the 
download rate at around 700 Kbps, quali¬ 
fying it as broadband in only the broad¬ 
est sense: It's fine for email and browsing, 
but unless you like to watch YouTube clips 
a few seconds at a time, it's no good for 
video. And the price is steep—$60 a month 
for 5 gigs of data, plus $100 up front. 

Yet even if those issues are resolved, 
we will still have a problem: US broad¬ 


band policy. Compared with our inter¬ 
national counterparts, we pay more for 
slower service, and millions of Amer¬ 
icans can't get high-speed Internet at 
all. The Obama stimulus package passed 
earlier this year budgeted $7.2 billion to 
improve access, but early indications 
show that the money won't make a dent 
in the problem. That's pathetic. There 
are few investments more easilyjustified 
than turning all of the nation into a high¬ 
speed zone, increasing the marketplace 
for existing online businesses, and open¬ 
ing the possibility for high tech entre¬ 
preneurs everywhere. Even if they live 
on my dirt road. DU 
///////////////^^^^^ 

email steven_levy@mred.com. 
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BURNING QUESTION 

Does Internet speed vary by season? 



We started asking around, and everyone gave us the same 
answer: “I don’t have any data for that,” said Amanda 
Sabia, principal analyst for Internet demand at Gartner 
Group. “Good question,” said Comcast’s Mary Nell West¬ 
brook. “We’re giving it a look.” She got back to us the next 
day: “We just don’t have anything.” Apparently it’s not 
something companies study. *1 Some engineers at Cisco 
surmised that temperature would affect the conductivity 
of the copper—and thus the average download velocity of 
a YouTube video. After all, the Wiedemann-Franz law states 
that the electrical conductivity of a metal falls as the temper¬ 
ature rises. Since the vast majority of the world’s cable is in 


the northern hemisphere, the 
warm summertime months 
above the equator should see 
a drop in Internet speeds. 

“No way," said Doug Web¬ 
ster, a senior director at 
Cisco. “The infrastructure 
is engineered to counter 
those effects." Oh, snap. 

Fortunately, his company 
had the data to end this feud. 
The networking juggernaut 
regularly surveys 15 to 20 
of the world's largest ISPs. 

And though Cisco had never 
crunched the numbers to 
account for seasonal variation 
until we asked, its data shows 
that the bits move most swiftly 
in June, July, and August. 

How could the Internet 
thumb its binary nose at the 
laws of physics? Webster 
has a theory: The Internet runs 
faster in the summer because 
people are outside enjoying 
the nice weather. It turns out 
that he's right. Traffic has a far 
greater effect on speed than 
the weather does. Download- 


friendly July has the least 
Web traffic. In 2008,56 per¬ 
cent fewer bits moved 
through the Intertubes in 
July than in September. 

Using Webster's logic, you'd 
think that January and Febru¬ 
ary—when everyone's inside 
ducking the cold—would have 
the slowest data-transfer 
rates. But again, the numbers 
beg to differ. The Net is most 
sluggish in September. 

Webster didn't have an 
explanation for this. Sure, 
schools are in session, but the 
same goes for February. So we 
called Harvard economist Jef¬ 
frey Miron, who pointed out 
that this spike corresponds 
with a well-known phenome¬ 
non: “Economic productivity 
is highest in the autumn." 

It makes sense, according 
to Joe Robinson, who coaches 
massive corporations like 
IBM on work-life balance. 

“I can cite eight studies indi¬ 
cating that performance 
and productivity go up after 
vacation," he said. When 
you return from a long stint 
at the beach, you're not just 
recharged, you're more effi¬ 
cient. Even reaction times 
go up by 30 to 40 percent. It's 
not surprising then that Inter¬ 
net speeds lag when we're 
all back from vacay, hustling 
online, grabbing at that brass 
ring.— CLIFF KUANG 
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You should be here. Chicago Booth is more 
than a business school. We’re a business force. 
We don’t rehash business’s greatest hits. We 
show you how market realities and truths 
electrify organizations and people. So when 
those tough calls come along, the decisions you 
make aren’t just smart. They’re brilliant. 
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What’s wired this month. 




Future 

Perfect Radio 

Music programming 
isn’t rocket science, 
but sometimes it’s 
wise to leave the 
task to the pros. This 
Chicago-based Web 
radio station offers 
more than 25 curated 
channels, letting you 
dive into a plethora 
of cleverly monikered 
genres like Au Naturale 
and Flux and explore 
music scenes around the 
world. Bonus: no regis¬ 
tration required. 


The Elements 

For a document that organizes the building blocks of 
everything in the universe, the periodic table is awfully 
dull. Enter science writer Theodore Gray. He spent years 
collecting and photographing samples of elements from 
aluminum to zinc, and his book The Elements is a loving 
reimagination of the classic table, detailing not only 
atomic weight and structure but also how each substance 
is used. Where would we be without brittle, iridescent 
bismuth, the active ingredient in Pepto-Bismol? 
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Piperoids 


Sure, you could build your own robot 
out of sheet metal and circuit boards, 
but that’s a chore—and the result could 
enslave you. Grab this $15 Japanese 
kit and you can make one out of paper 
in half an hour. Each Piperoid comes as 
a set of colorful tubes with holes and 
marks that make assembly a snap. Sim¬ 
ply cut and slide the pieces together- 
no glue, tape, or PhD required. 
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Star Wars: 
In Concert 


You’ve seen the movies, 
played the videogames, and 
wielded the lightsaber. 
What’s next? A live 
Star Wars symphony! 
With Anthony Daniels 
(aka C-3PO) narrat¬ 
ing, a full orchestra will 
perform John Williams’ 
glorious music, accompany¬ 
ing scenes from the films on 
a giant hi-def screen. The 
world tour starts October 1. 


The Boy Who 
Harnessed the Wind 

At 14, armed with only a 
library book and mad DIY 
skills, William Kamkwamba 
built a windmill out of a dis¬ 
carded tractor fan and a bro¬ 
ken bicycle. He used it to 
pump 12 volts of electricity- 
enough to power a light- 
bulb—into his Malawi home 
for the first time. Many inven 
tions later, the TEDGIobal 
fellow recounts the story in 
this touching memoir. 


I Love Alaska 

Every day we type in search 
queries without considering 
what they say about us. But 
what if our searches were not 
only made public but turned 
into a movie? You’d 
get I Love Alaska, a 
series of videos by 
Lernert Engelberts 
and Sander Plug that 
use the accidentally 
leaked queries of a 
real AOL user to tell the tale of 
a cheating wife who is dumped 
by her cyberlover (tinyurl 
.com/czbm2n ). As the camera 
pans over frozen landscapes, a 
voice reads her revealing key¬ 
words. It’ll make you think 
twice before you Google. 


Bicycle Diaries 

Former Talking Heads frontman David 
Byrne chronicles the ups and downs of 
his decades pushing pedals in NYC and abroad. 
Part travelogue, part cultural critique, the book 
takes us from Berlin to Buenos Aires, delivering 
historical ephemera and witty ruminations on 
everything from Jane Jacobs to padded spandex. 


Atlas Sound: Logos 9 


Bradford Cox, the songwriter behind psych-noise 
quartet Deerhunter, ditched an album’s worth 
of material after it leaked online. Fortunately for 
us, Cox later reconsidered and revisited the tracks. 

The resulting set of dreamy pop tunes, 
featuring members of Animal Collective and 
Stereolab, is worth the wait. 
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Mystery 
Team 

Derrick Comedy, a 
sketch troop whose 
YouTube videos of 
witty nincompoopery 
boast 75 million views, 
has taken its antics 
to the big screen. In 
Mystery Team , a trio 
of artless teens fancy 
themselves detectives 
and bumble along on 
the trail of a murderer. 
Hilariously, one 
"disguise" consists of 
top hats and monocles. 


Tengu 


Feeling stressed at work? 
Let Tengu reboot your 
mood. Created by 
designer Crispin Jones, 
this USB-powered device 
sits on your desk and 
lights up with goofy faces 
that lip-sync to music—or 
a harangue from your boss. 
The original model looked 
like an innocent peripheral 
when asleep; this incarna¬ 
tion features gaudy afros 
and glammed-up attitude. 


PIPEROID: TODD TANKERSLEY; BICYCLE DIARIES: T000MUND0 
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Zero to sixty in 70% 
fewer emissions. 

It gives you more power, while giving nature fewer smog-forming 
emissions than the average new vehicle. The 50 mpg-rated*3rd 
generation Prius. Download the Prius Experience App to learn more. 

Harmony between man, nature and machine. 



D Install. Get the Prius Experience iPhone™ 

App from the App Store"" 

2) Interact. Take a picture of this ad using 
the Interact mode, then touch 
to see features and videos. 


^Generation 


‘2010 EPA 51/48/50 city/highway/combined mpg estimates. Actual mileage will vary. t iPhone™ is a trademark of Apple, Inc. *App Store is a service mark of Apple, Inc. All rights reserved. Options shown. ©2009 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 















SCREEN 


Monster Mashup 

Director Spike Jonze melds classic Muppetry and high tech f/x for Wild Things. 


Building a lifelike monster is hard enough. But director Spike 
Jonze needed 14 of them, each with its own unique look and per¬ 
sonality, for his film version of Maurice Sendak’s beloved Where 
the Wild Things Are. “When I read the book as a kid, I wanted 
to hug them, and I was scared of them at the same time,” Jonze 
says. To create fearsome physicality with approachable cuddli¬ 
ness, Jonze turned to the Muppet-masters at the Jim Henson 
Creature Shop, then used CG to make the beasts talk and emote. 
Sound complicated? That’s probably why the movie took half a 
decade to make. Here’s a look at the mechanics. —Adam Rogers 


he ads: The heads were heavy and all- 
encQ^ipassing—performers could see, 
barely, through tne creatures’ mouths. 
To make up for the lack of visibility, a 
small wireless video monitor mounted 
just above the performer’s eye level 
shewed the view from Jonze’s camera. 
pHead-mounted speakers played back 
the scripted dialogue. 

bodies: Some characters (like the 
horned Carol) had arms that were 
short enough for the puppet fingers 
to be slaved to simple tube controllers 
wrapped around the actor’s hands. Lon¬ 
ger-armed monsters had mechanical 


hands made of a lightweight polymer 
called Plastazote, covered with carbon 
fiber for strength. Performers wore a 
backpack that supported a sort of rib 
cage and pelvis, over which hung a Lycra 
and foam “muscle suit” and a flexible fur 
skin made of custom four-way stretch 
fabric. “The suits had to be very light¬ 
weight, so as not to inhibit the charac¬ 
ters, but they also had to look real,” says 
Peter Brooke, creative supervisor at the 
Creature Shop. That said, the Carol suit 
is 9 feet tall and weighs about 60 pounds. 

faces: “Initially I was thinking we 
would do animatronics in the faces,” 


Jonze says. “But then David Fincher,” 
who directed the facial-f/x-heavy Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button, “told me that 
was the stupidest thing we could ever 
do—go hours into the wilderness with a 
bunch of suits and all these servo motors 
and remote controls. We were working 
out of his office in Hollywood and he 
would leave notes on our door with a lit¬ 
tle drawing of a wild thing and an arrow 
that said ‘suit’ and another arrow point¬ 
ing at the face that said ‘CG.’ ” Heeding 
Fincher’s advice, animators created CG 
models of the creatures’ faces in post¬ 
production and tracked them over what 
Jonze had shot on location. Using videos 
of the voice actors and of Jonze himself 
performing every scene, the animators 
added expressions. One tricky part was 
calibrating nonhuman mouth move¬ 
ments: Carol has a Kermit the Frog-like 
line that all but bisects his face; large 
movements would look cartoony and 
small movements would be too Mup- 
pety. (Turns out there is a such a thing!) 
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Squall of Sound 

Battles frontman Tyondai Braxton marshals an army of machines. 



New York-based Battles is a tricky band to categorize—at least 
until "soundtrack to an apocalyptic alien invasion” becomes a 
genre in iTunes. But the experimental art rockers are known 
for their robot-precise musicianship and digital manipulations, 
so it's no surprise that lead singer and multi-instrumentalist 
Tyondai Braxton deployed an army of machines for his second 
solo album. Central Market (out this fall). To record it, Braxton 
connected traditional instruments like guitar and keyboards to 
a chain of pitch shifters, Moog modulators, and looping pedals, 
then added beat-boxing samples (among other quirky vocal 
effects) for a densely layered tex¬ 
ture. Speaking of his panoply of pro¬ 
cessors, Braxton says, "They aren't 
just effects boxes, they're instru¬ 
ments. The system allows me to get 
what feels like a world of sound.” 


But he didn’t stop there. 

The artist then transcribed 
these sounds into sheet 
music using a notation soft¬ 
ware program and enlisted 
the Wordless Music Orches¬ 
tra, an independent New 
York ensemble, to contrib¬ 
ute strings, woodwinds, and 
percussion. (The longest 
track, the 10-minute “Plati¬ 
num Rows,” charts a wind¬ 
ing path of violin runs, drum 
blasts^minous vocals, and 
clangy guitOT.) The result is 
a series of moody, challeng¬ 
ing compositiongthat could 
be described as equal parts 
Glenn Gould and Brian Eno, 
with a dousing of Phil Spector. 

—MARIO AGUILAR 
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8-Bit Players 

In July, a 23-year- 
old electronic artist 
named Je Deviens DJ 
en 3 Jours (“I Become a 
DJ in Three Days”), pic¬ 
tured above, released 
Da Chip , a collection of 
Daft Punk covers made 
entirely with the sound 
processors found in 
classic videogame 
systems. It became an 
instant underground 
hit, charting up to 
25,000 downloads a 
day and elevating the 
chiptune—a Game Boy- 
inspired genre that’s 
been kicking around for 
two decades—from fan- 
boy in-joke to serious 
headphone fare. Waxy 
blogger Andy Baio has 
taken the genre to the 
next level with Kind of 
B/oop, a technically 
accomplished chiptune 
tribute to Miles Davis. 
Other 8-bit acts like 
Dr. Zilog have refash¬ 
ioned songs from Ani¬ 
mal Collective and 
MGMT into chilling 
mini-symphonies of 
blips and bleeps. And 
the recent release of 
8Bitone, a chiptune 
synthesizer app for 
iPhones, means that 
now everyone can play 
along. —Melissa Maerz 


photograph by Emiliano Granado 
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AS AN AMERICAN 


YOUR LEAD WILL IMPACT 


THE FUTURE OF THIS NATION. 


FEW CAN BE MARINES. 

EVEN FEWER CAN LEAD THEM. 
CAN YOU? 


YOU CAN TAKE THE 
BUILD THE 
LOSE THE 
YOU CAN 
COMMITTEE. 
OR DEFAULT. 
YOU CAN 
WITH PURPOSE 
OR NOT AT ALL. 

AS AN AMERICAN AND 
A MARINE CORPS OFFICER 


BY EXAMPLE. ( 
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Performance 

Enhancement 

A modular theater in downtown Dallas takes 
a flexible approach to staging plays. 


Aluminum 

Siding 

The Wyly is 
sheathed in 
aluminum tubes 
whose cylin¬ 
drical profiles 
deflect the 
infamous 
Dallas hail. For 
nicer weather, 
there’s a par¬ 
tially enclosed 
deck with a 
killer view. 


Adjustable 

Balconies 

To accommodate 
different stage lay¬ 
outs, the balconies 
move up and down, 
hoisted by the same 
winches that raise 
and lower stadium 
scoreboards. 
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Underground Back Stage 

Because a traditional back stage would interfere 
with the four-sided open plan of the performance 
space, engineers secreted all the standard theatrical 
machinery—and then some—belowdecks. 



























MagicSpelling 


The new Nintendo DS title Scribble- 
nauts packs a lot of innovation into an 
unassuming package. To solve puzzles, 
players summon useful objects by typing or scribbling words on the touch¬ 
screen (spell out “ladder” and—poof!—a ladder appears). Sounds simplis¬ 
tic, right? Until you realize how vast the game’s vocabulary is. “There are 
tens of thousands of objects—pretty much anything that’s not copyrighted 
or vulgar,” says Jeremiah Slaczka, creative director at game developer 5th 
Cell. “Forks, tables, hang gliders, night-vision goggles, tractor beams, pyro- 
maniacs, the Grim Reaper...” Such intoxicating creative freedom leads play¬ 
ers to dream up ever more convoluted and absurd ways to win. —Chris Baker 
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DESIGN 


The Dallas Arts District Theater was a 
magnificent piece of crap. Affection¬ 
ately dubbed the Shed, the junky, cor¬ 
rugated-steel construction looked 
more warehouse than Koolhaus, but it was basic enough that 
wild-eyed visionaries would routinely rip out and rearrange 
seats to fit whatever the current show demanded. Then, in 
2005, the Shed was torn down. *1 Fortunately, its replacement, 
which hosts its first production in October, is a worthy succes¬ 
sor. The Dee and Charles Wyly Theatre was designed by New 
York megafirm Rex to be an enormous Transformer that can 
suit almost any directorial whim. *1 The seating, for example, 
shifts easily to accommodate changes in stage design: Mov¬ 
able balconies hang from the ceiling; cylindricaljacks can tilt 
and shift the downstairs chairs in response. *1 The 
theater is also surrounded by floor-to-ceiling glass 
panels that pivot open for al fresco drama. Audi¬ 
ences can then wander in from all sides; the Dallas 
skyline can serve as a backdrop. It takes as little as 
15 minutes to reconfigure the theater, and so far Rex 
has come up with eight variations. More are sure 
to come. The Shed lives on, in spirit. —Cliff Kuang 
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The Wyly Theatre 

1. Rooftop terrace 

2. Costume shop 

3. Conference room 

4. Fly tower 

5. Backstage 

6. Mechanicals 

7. Outdoor terrace 

8. Education center 

9. Offices 

10. Sky studio 

11. Balcony fly space 

12. Performance chamber 

13. Lobby/bar 
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Type 
Your Way 
to Victory 


The Objective 

Scribblenauts offers 
missions—like getting^ 

a star out of a tree— 

that have a near-infinite 
array of solutions. 


Jump Up to It 

Type “bed”and a bed 
appears, allowing you 
to bounce to the star. 
But that’s boring! Get 
more inventive. 



Chop It Down 

Spell “beaver” and 
a flat-tailed rodent 
gnaws at the tree. 

"Ax," “lumberjack,” and 
"chain saw” also work. 



Go Evel Knievel 

If you can’t reach the 
star with a ramp and a 
unicycle, don a stove¬ 
pipe hat glued to an 
umbrella for extra lift. 



What Objective? 

Screw the damn star. 
Make up your own 
objectives: Summon 
God and make Him bat¬ 
tle longcats and ninjas. 
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SCOTT B^OHN 


FM lame faster than you can say 
“You've got mail." 

With that in mind, I'd love to talk 
future projects. Let's get crackin' 
on Left 4 Twitter. The pitch: It's 
a zombie picture! The logline: A 
BgS&al network is thrown into panic 
when its members' very souls get 
sucked away by a simpler, faster, 
more smartphone-friendly social 
network. And here's your summer 
tent pole: Google Toolbar:Revenge 
of the Copyright. This one's pretty 
tried-and-true: Take an old brand 
we all feel a little nostalgic for, 
pour on the special effects, and 
cast Megan Fox as the cheese¬ 
cake. When all the Google apps 
combine to form one massive men¬ 
acing Toolbar (and unsheath the 
blazing Tool-sword), a collective 
OMFG! will shake this nation the 
likes of which hasn't been felt since 
Goatse. And speaking of Goatse: I 
hope like hell you're ready to meet 
Sacha Baron Cohen's latest outra¬ 
geous character: GOATSE! He's... 
well, you know who he is. We're 
going to send him to a church in 
the South, then just let the cameras 
run until the cops show up. 

See the genius? Hollywood can 
simultanously appropriate and 
neutralize new media brands by 
miring them in old-media corn 
and cliche. The theoretical target 
audience for The Social Net¬ 
work— 250 million (and count¬ 
ing) Facebookers— think of the 
site as small-screen Web utility, 
not big-screen fare; and nobody 
would confuse Mark Zuckerberg 
with Citizen Kane. Let's hope this 
movie goes straight to video and 
Hollywood maintains its oligop¬ 
oly. That’ll show those code mon¬ 
keys who's boss. Yeah! High five! 

Peace out. —Scott. EQ 

■ 

cott_ brown @ wired, com. 


To: A. Sorkin, D. Fincher Gentlemen: My Google Reader informs me 

cc: Hollywood that you two are teaming up to write and 
Re: Facebook Movie ,. r „ £ i * , , 

direct a makmg-of-Facebook story (work¬ 
ing title: The Social Network). While Fm a 
tad offended I wasn't notified through more formal channels—I am, after all, a 
member of Facebook and therefore entitled to give notes—I offer my hearti¬ 
est congratulations. Aaron, I have no idea how you pulled off that script: Mark 
Zuckerberg isn't exactly known for rapid badinage, and Facebook, as concept, 
resists the bricks-and-mortar convention of hallway “walk-and-talks." (Wish 
you'd landed the Doom movie, A-Sorks—nothing but hallways in that one! Very 


West Wing.) On the other hand, 
a movie about Ivy League twerps 
putting their yearbook online, 
suing each other over boilerplate 
code, and ultimately dispatching 
a hapless foe (MySpace) sounds 
like a good flick for you to helm, 
Finchy. Lemme guess the twist: 
Those Nordic twins with the run¬ 
away pituitaries still litigating for 
a share of Facebucks? They're not 
real, right? They're Zuckerberg's 
Doublemint version of Tyler Dur¬ 
den—chips off the ol' id. 

But enough backslapping: Let's 
talk turkey. This is going to be a 


terrible movie, right? I mean, it 
better be. Because Hollywood's 
ancien regime is counting on 
you to make social media look 
bad. They're eager to embalm 
Web 2.0 in celluloid. Otherwise, 
why bother with some silly sili¬ 
con catfight? The titanic tech war 
between Bill Gates and Steve Jobs 
would’ve made a riveting flick 25 
years ago. But Hollywood couldn’t 
muster interest in those propel- 
lerheads back then and, decades 
later, relegated the whole saga into 
a made-for-TV-movie. 

Today, however, the fear of new 


microstudios (College Humor, 
Funny or Die) and delivery sys¬ 
tems (Facebook, Twitter, You¬ 
Tube) is so fierce and so tangible■ 
that Tinseltown is reaching for its jj 
weapon of last resort: the hand- 1 
shake. Hey, Social Media! Wanna 
be in pictures? Well, of course it 
does, the same way triumphal 
Japanese businessmen enjoyed 
visiting Graceland in the '80s—to 
pose with a glitzy cultural relic. \ 
If you want to kill something in 
the shell, pluck it prematurely and 
smear it all over the big screen. 
It'll go from cutting edge to lite- 
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Believe in values. Believe that form does not 
follow function, but is function. Believe that 
every line has its purpose. And to painstakingly 
construct that purpose is beautiful. Believe that 
the form can always be better. That the search 
can be just as gratifying as the end result. 

And that the end result dictates who we are. 
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Lonely Planet reviews 
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Always in the moment. 

3-D maps bring the 
city to life. 
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Always in the know. 

Find your own way with Ovi Maps from Nokia. 

Activate your free trial of Ovi Maps, for more information visit nokiausa.com/maps 
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The Assclown Offensive 

For a riotous group of Internet pranksters, nothing is sacred— 
and it’s driving the Church of Scientology nuts. 

BY JULIAN DIBBELL 
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n the evening of January 15, 2008, a 31-year-old tech consultant named Gregg 
Housh sat down at the computer and paid a visit to one of his favorite Web sites, 
the message board known as 4chan. Like most of the 5.9 million people who visit 
the site every month, Housh was looking for a few cheap laughs. Filled with hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of brief, anonymous messages and crude graphics uploaded by 
the site's mostly male, mostly twentysomething users, 4chan is a fountainhead of 
twisted, scatological, absurd, and sometimes brilliant low-brow humor. It was the 
source of the lolcat craze (affixing captions like “I Can Has Cheezburger?” to photos 
of felines), the rickrolling phenomenon (tricking people into clicking on links to Rick 
Astley's ghastly "Never Gonna Give You Up" music video), and other classic time- 
wasting Internet memes. In short, while there are many online places where you can 
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educate yourself, seek the truth, and con¬ 
template the world's injustices and strive to 
right them, 4chan is not one of them. 

Yet today, Housh found 4chan grappling 
with an injustice no Internet-humor fan could 
ignore. Days earlier, a nine-minute video 
excerpt of an interview with Tom Cruise 
had appeared unauthorized on YouTube and 
other Web sites. Produced by the Church of 
Scientology, the clip showed Cruise declar¬ 
ing himself and his co-religionists to be, 
among other remarkable things, the “only 


EZ)[EZ)®E 

“tt- 


with five others about the Cruise video. There 
was a sense that something must be done, 
but what? One of them logged out and posted 
a call to action on 4chan and some similar 
sites. By the middle of the night, 30 people 
had joined the chat. Within a couple of days, 
a consensus emerged: They would take down 
the main Scientology Web site with a massive 
distributed denial-of-service attack, or DDoS. 


than a movement—a faceless, leaderless 
mob growing daily as new adherents flocked 
in. None of them knew one another, even by 
pseudonyms, since as a rule there was only 
one username throughout the community. 
In fact, it was a standing in-joke on 4chan 
and related sites that their collective output 
was the product of a single hive-mind entity, 
known by that same username: Anonymous. 
Instead of a press release, Housh 
and the others made a video intro¬ 
duction in the name and voice of the 
hive mind itself. Thrown together in 
a few days of furious collaboration, it 
appeared on YouTube on January 21, 
titled “Message to Scientology." 

“Hello, leaders of Scientology. We 
are Anonymous," the clip began in a 
robotic, software-generated voice¬ 
over accompanied by stock footage 
of clouds rolling over desolate city¬ 
scapes. “Your campaigns of mis¬ 
information, your suppression of dissent, 
your litigious nature: All of these things have 
caught our eye," the voice explained. “For 
the good of your followers, for the good of 
mankind—and for our own enjoyment—we 
shall proceed to expel you from the Internet 
and systematically dismantle the Church of 
Scientology in its present form." The message 
ended, as it had begun, on a pitch-perfect 
note of sci-fi comic book menace: “We are 
Legion," the robot voice intoned. “We do not 
forgive. We do not forget. Expect us." 


ones who can help" at an accident site. 

For the online wiseasses of the world, 
the clip was a heaven-sent extra helping of 
the weirdness Tom Cruise famously showed 
on Oprah. But then, suddenly, it was gone: 
Scientologists had sent takedown notices 
to sites hosting the video, effectively wip¬ 
ing it from the Web. 

Housh and other channers knew that Scien¬ 
tology had a long history of using copyright 
law to silence Internet-based critics. But this 
time, maybe because the church was stifling 
not just unflattering content but potential 
comedy gold, the tactic seemed to inflame 
the chortling masses. That evening, Housh 
logged in to an IRC channel frequented by 
like-minded chuckleheads and started talking 


A video of Tom Cruise behaving oddly 
touched off the Anonymous protests. 

By the time the attacks started on January 
18, Housh and many of the now 200 others on 
the chat channel were devoting every spare 
moment to the cause: “We were like, OK, we 
have 24 hours today. None of us need to sleep. 
Get your caffeine. What's the next step?" 

Someone suggested they create a press 
release. Housh and four others broke off into 
a side channel to work on it while the DDoS 
attacks unfolded. They figured they should 
explain the goals of their spontaneous upris¬ 
ing, but what exactly were those goals? “We 
had no fricking clue what we were doing," 
Housh says. “We didn't mean to do it in the 
first place." They were still more of a riot 


the anonymous campaign against 
Scientology, better known among its par¬ 
ticipants as Project Chanology, continues 
to this day. In the months since it launched 
“Message to Scientology," Project Chanol¬ 
ogy has employed a variety of tactics, includ¬ 
ing pickets, pranks, and propaganda that 
ranges from the purely informative to the 
ferociously satirical. It has waxed and waned 
and waned some more, and yet, improbably, 
it has endured, evolving into a peculiarly 
instructive case study in the dynamics of 
online protest. Project Chanology may well 
be the first movement to realize the kind of 
ad hoc, loosely coupled social activism that 
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Slickpub 



In one prank, Anonymous member 
Agent Pubeit slicked himself in petroleum 
jelly, pubic hair, and toenail clippings 
and waltzed into a Scientology office. 


many have hoped the ad hoc, loosely coupled 
architecture of the Internet would engender. 
But if s also the first one founded on the prin¬ 
ciples of the most obnoxious innovation that 
architecture ever produced: trolling. 

To troll is to post deliberately incendiary 
content to a discussion forum or other online 
community—say, kitten-torture fantasies on 
a message board for cat lovers—for no other 
reason than to stir up chaos and outrage. 
Trolling is (for the troll, at least) a source of 
amusement. But for Anonymous it has long 
been more like a way of life. Study the pages 
of the Encyclopedia Dramatica wiki, where 
the vast parallel universe of Anonymous in¬ 
jokes, catchphrases, and obsessions is lov¬ 
ingly annotated, and you will discover an 
elaborate trolling culture: Flamingly racist 
and misogynist content lurks throughout, 
all of it calculated to offend, along with links 
to eye-gougingly horrific images of mutila¬ 
tion, sexual perversity, and, yes, kittens in 
blenders. Here, too, are chronicled the many 
troll invasions, or “raids,” that Anonymous 
has inflicted on unsuspecting Web commu¬ 
nities—like the Epilepsy Foundation's online 
forums, which were attacked with flashing, 
seizure-inducing animations. 

So, after the Tom Cruise video vanished 
and that first call to arms went out, the name¬ 
less multitudes of Anonymous—steeped in 
the theory and practice of trolling—were 
well prepared to answer it, even if some 
weren't convinced that they were up to the 
task. “Anonymous will never take down a 
massive multimillion-dollar corporation like 
Scientology,'' one Channer wrote. “You're 
not shutting down a fucking corporation 
with prank phone calls.'' 

Indeed, the inherent challenges faced 
by an activist movement made up of trolls 
emerged almost as soon as Project Chanol- 
ogy got under way. In the IRC war rooms 
where the DDoS attacks were being coordi¬ 
nated, one Anonymous member redirected 
the fire of an entire raid onto what he said 
was a hidden Scientology IP address but 
turned out to be the Web site of a primary 
school in the Netherlands. A few days later, 
a middle-aged couple in Stockton, Califor¬ 
nia, misidentified as Scientology counter¬ 
hackers, woke in the middle of the night to 


harassing phone calls and death threats. 

As news of the raid filtered out into the 
world beyond Anonymous, these blunders 
didn't do much for its public image. Not 
that Anonymous tended to care what others 
thought, hi trolling, as a rule, the more people 
you piss off, the better; what matters are the 
lulz—the laughs you get from trashing some¬ 
one's peace of mind. But this was a new game, 
in which public opinion seemed to matter, and 
so far Anonymous wasn't on top of it. A reflec¬ 
tive mood seeped into the IRC channels; fin¬ 
gers were pointed. One participant said they 
could have done a lot more if they “weren't 
just a bunch of unorganized brats.'' 

With the lulz wearing thin, Project Chanol- 
ogy was approaching that moment when a 
typical raid calls it quits. What Anonymous 
did next, however, was unprecedented in the 


annals of not just trolling 
but online activism in gen¬ 
eral: It executed a major 
midcourse correction. The 
site hacking stopped, and a 
new tactic was announced: 
A worldwide “RL raid'' 
(real-life protest) on Scien¬ 
tology's offices would take 
place on February10,2008. 
When the day arrived, 
thousands of Anonymous 
members, many with their 
faces obscured by scarves 
or Guy Fawkes masks, 
turned out in scores of cit¬ 
ies to protest lawfully and 
nonviolently (depending, 
of course, on your defini¬ 
tion of nonviolence : In Lon¬ 
don, an Anonymous crowd 
carrying boom boxes sub¬ 
jected staffers in a Scien¬ 
tology building to a day 
of real-life rickrolling). A 
second protest followed 
in March, with numbers 
matching the original. 

Now looking less like 
a swarm and more like a 
network, Project Chanol- 
ogy moved onto message 
boards of its own. Housh 
and others set up a site called Why We Pro¬ 
test, which has become a hub for planning and 
discussion, ruled by the time-honored hacker 
protocols of rough consensus. “It's the hive 
mind at work,'' Housh says. A new idea or call 
to action can come from anyone but is vetted 
by everyone: “If it's bad, we laugh and make 
fun of you because that's what we do,'' Housh 
says. “But if it's good, it sticks.'' And as the 
movement's tactics evolved, so did its goals, 
narrowing from the destruction of Scientol¬ 
ogy to more realistic aims, focused on broadly 
exposing the church's alleged fraud and abuse. 

Meanwhile, Scientology was hitting 
back. Working with law enforcement, the 
church pressed charges where it could. A 
New Jersey 18-year-old named Dmitriy 
Guzner was indicted for taking part in the 
Chanology DDoS attacks; he pleaded guilty 
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this May. Housh was barred from coming 
within 500 feet of Boston-area Scientology 
buildings for a year (he cheerfully attends 
demonstrations in other cities now). But 
on their own, Scientologists have mounted 
a more personal countercampaign. Volun¬ 
teer “handlers” have taken it upon them¬ 
selves to monitor the actions of Anonymous, 
standing amid protesters and using video 
cameras to record anything incriminating 
or embarrassing. Private detectives and 
law enforcement have named hundreds 
of the most active Chanologists, lawyers 
have sent warning letters not only to their 
homes but also to their parents, and Anons 
claim that church members have papered 
their neighborhoods with flyers identify¬ 
ing them by name and face as members of 
a “terrorist organization.” 

“They are a terrorist organization,” says 
Tommy Davis, a church spokesperson. “Their 
intention is to instill fear and incite hate. 
There is no other explanation.” Leaning 
back into a cushioned chair in a suite of the 
church's posh Celebrity Centre in Hollywood, 
Davis holds in his lap a 2-inch-thick binder 
of Anonymous-related material. He has just 
finished reciting a litany of the bomb threats, 
death threats, arson threats, and acts 
of vandalism that were directed at 
Scientology churches and employees, 
including himself, in the first year of 
Project Chanology's existence. But 
he claims that, thanks largely to the 
church's vigorous response, the pro¬ 
test movement is “in its death throes.” 

If Chanology is dying, however, it's 
being awfully leisurely about it: After an 
early falloff, the numbers at the monthly 
protests have been roughly stable. The ques¬ 
tion, it seems, is no longer how a half-baked 
mob of Internet jackasses ever thought they 
could take on an organization as powerful 
and vindictive as Scientology but how Scien¬ 
tology could have failed to squash them long 
ago. And the answer may be that the church 
is incapable of following one simple bit of 
Internet wisdom: Don't Feed the Trolls. By 
taking Anonymous as seriously as it has, 
Scientology has nurtured the one thing Cha¬ 
nology depends on above all: the lulz. 

That's not to say Anonymous hasn't faced 


some grave opposition, just that its tough¬ 
est foe has turned out to be not Scientology 
but Anonymous itself. 


it was early afternoon on January 8, 
2009, almost a year after the birth of Proj¬ 
ect Chanology, when 18-year-old Anonymous 
member Agent Pubeit emerged from a sub¬ 
way station in New York City's Times Square 
clothed in nothing but a ski mask, shorts, 
sneakers, and surgical gloves. The tempera¬ 
ture was just above freezing, but it's doubtful 
Pubeit felt the cold: A thick layer of petroleum 
jelly covered his exposed upper body, and this 
was thickened further by a generous admix¬ 
ture of pubic hairs and toenail clippings. 

Pubeit was not alone. As he walked along 
the crowded sidewalk toward his destina¬ 
tion—a Church of Scientology center on 
nearby West 46th Street—he was filmed 
by an accomplice with a video camera, and 
the two were in radio contact with more 
coconspirators. As Pubeit got closer to his 
target, the remote team unleashed a roll¬ 
ing barrage of distractions on the Scientol¬ 
ogy center, tying up phone lines with prank 


calls and faxes. In the midst of this, Pubeit 
burst into the center's reception area and 
jogged around for a moment or two, leaving 
traces of hairy lube on whatever surfaces 
he could get close to. From there he pro¬ 
ceeded to a nearby Scientology management 
office. Just inside the doorway, he found 
church materials loaded onto a cart, which he 
mounted for a few seconds of simulated man- 
cart love before fleeing into the city's streets. 

“GREASY VANDAL IN HATE CRIME VS. 

Scientology,” read the New York Daily 
News headline. Two weeks later, Davis was 
citing the stunt as proof that Project Chanol¬ 
ogy is no more legitimate a protest move¬ 


ment than the KKK. “To have a man slathered 
in Vaseline and covered in pubic hair and toe¬ 
nail clippings storm in and begin desecrat¬ 
ing a place of worship” Davis said with quiet 
outrage. “That puts it in perspective.” 

But the main target of Operation Slick- 
pubes, frankly, wasn't Scientology at all. It 
was Chanology. Or more precisely, it was 
anyone in Chanology's ranks who had forgot¬ 
ten this was a movement created by and for 
trolls. Since the beginning of the campaign, 
there'd been a tension between its “lulzf- 
ags,” who held that Anonymous must have no 
higher cause than its own cruel amusement, 
and the “moralfags,” for whom the cause 
of fighting an oppressive cult was an end in 
itself. (Neither term is necessarily an insult. In 
channer culture, the “fag” tag can be pejora¬ 
tive, neutral, or practically a term of endear¬ 
ment.) The tensions deepened after publicity 
attracted an influx of people unfamiliar with 
the rules of Anonymous. Not that these “new- 
fags” turned the movement into a Boy Scout 
cookout. (Some Chanologists who asked to 
remain unidentified for this article said it was 
less for fear of Scientology than of their fel¬ 
low Anons: “They'll call us 'egofags' and fuck 
with us relentlessly.”) But Chanology's drift 


toward respectability has been more than 
some Anonymous traditionalists can bear. 

Enter Operation Slickpubes, which, 
according to Michael Vitale, one of the New 
York City Anons who instigated the prank, 
was aimed squarely at reversing that drift. 
Anonymous members, he says, are “the ass¬ 
holes of the Internet” and should play that up, 
because ultimately the movement survives 
on attention—from the media, from potential 
recruits—and only one thing is sure to keep 
the attention coming: Anonymous' willing¬ 
ness to undertake what Vitale calls “any sort 
of motherfuckery.” For him, it's not that the 
movement's ethical objectives don't mat- 


THE SCIENTOLOGISTS CAN’T FOLLOW 
ONE SIMPLE BIT OF INTERNET WISDOM: 
DON’T FEED THE TROLLS. 
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ter. It's that taking them too seriously may, 
paradoxically, kill Project Chanology before 
it has a chance to attain them. 

“What is the public fascination with our 
war?” Vitale asks. In other words, why should 
anyone care about a struggle between a few 
thousand masked rickrollers and the adher¬ 
ents of a religion founded by a sci-fi winter? 
“It isn't because you have one group that's 
right and one group that's wrong. It's because 
you have two groups that are nut jobs for 
different reasons, and they are fighting 
each other in the streets.'' If Vitale is right, 
Chanology's greatest strength may be the 
other conflict—the tension between the 
pursuit of justice and the pursuit of lulz. 

That is, of course, if that conflict doesn't 
end up being its fatal flaw. 


on a Tuesday last winter, a Chicago Zoning 
Council committee met in a hearing room at 
City Hall. Among the attendees were repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church of Scientology seek¬ 
ing permission to build a new facility in the 
South Loop neighborhood. Opponents of the 
zoning change were also present, including 
seven Anons, decidedly out of their element. 
They had hoped to testify while masked but 
were informed that it was against the rules. 

Their testimony was hit or miss, but mostly 
miss. They mumbled, they hemmed, they 
hawed. They tried to raise the church's record 
as a building owner in other locales, but the 
committee chair said it had no bearing on the 
question at hand. The zoning change passed. 

The Anons filed out of the hearing room 
in an unusually contemplative mood and 
were surrounded instantly by gleeful Scien¬ 
tologists. Some church members were famil¬ 
iar to the Anons from previous encounters 
at Chanology protests, where they'd stood 
duty as impassive, cam-wielding handlers 
surrounded by the protestors' joyously 
obnoxious placards and chants. The Scien¬ 
tologists seemed delighted to be dishing out 
the smack this time around. 

“Need a fire extinguisher?'' one asked. 

“For what?'' an Anon replied tentatively. 

“Down in flames!'' the handler crowed. 

All in all, the episode was not a bucket of 


lulz. It foregrounded a question that the typi¬ 
cal troll need never concern himself with but 
that the troublemakers of Project Chanology 
must sooner or later confront: What mean¬ 
ingful difference are their actions making? 

The Chicago zoning fight is not the only 
arena in which Chanology has groped toward 
conventional political activism. The revoca¬ 
tion of Scientology's US tax-exempt status 
has long been a central goal of the movement. 
But efforts on this front remain nascent. 
Meanwhile, though Anons are fond of say¬ 
ing that their protests and propaganda have 
already hurt Scientology, this is no easier 
to verify than the church's claim that busi¬ 
ness has never been better. “Scientology has 
expanded more in the past year than the past 
five years,'' Davis says, “more in the past five 
years than the past five decades.'' 

But if Project Chanology fails to upend 
Scientology in particular, it may yet change 
the landscape of political activism in general. 
Already some Anons are applying the Cha¬ 
nology formula to other targets. Operation 
Didgeridie and Project Cntroll are gearing up 
to troll the Australian and Chinese govern¬ 
ments, respectively, for their Internet censor¬ 
ship policies. And when post-election unrest 
broke out in Iran in June, Why We Protest 
dedicated a whole wing of its forums to online 
activism in support of the Iranian opposition. 

Then again, Chanology may turn out to be 
the sort of thing that can't be duplicated. It's 
unlikely that Anonymous will ever face an 
opponent more exquisitely matched than 
Scientology—a strictly disciplined, hier¬ 
archical organization founded on the exact 
reproduction of relentlessly earnest, fiercely 
copyright-protected words. Here the ass- 
clowns of Anonymous found the perfect 
antithesis of their own radically authorless, 
furiously remixed, compulsively unserious 
culture. Scientology was a target so ideal that 
there is now almost no point in looking for 
another. Perhaps this, then, is how Project 
Chanology will be remembered: not as the 
first of a new breed of online protest move¬ 
ments, but as the last of the epic trolls. 
///////////////////////m^^^ 
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Perimeter system goes live 




alery yarynich glances nervously over his shoulder. Clad in a brown leather 
jacket, the 72-year-old former Soviet colonel is hunkered in the back of the dimly 
lit Iron Gate restaurant in Washington, DC. It's March 2009—the Berlin Wall came 
down two decades ago—but the lean and fit Yarynich is as jumpy as an informant 
dodging the KGB. He begins to whisper, quietly but firmly. *1 “The Perimeter sys¬ 
tem is very, very nice,” he says. “We remove unique responsibility from high politi¬ 
cians and the military.” He looks around again. *1 Yarynich is talking about Russia's 
doomsday machine. That's right, an actual doomsday device—a real, function¬ 
ing version of the ultimate weapon, always presumed to exist only as a fantasy of 
apocalypse-obsessed science fiction writers and paranoid iiber-hawks. The thing 
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How many DJs do you know who play live instruments, are celebrated both in America and abroad, and pioneered an entire 
musical movement known as “space disco” (a combination of country, disco, and electro-pop)? We can only think of one—and 
his name is Hans-Peter Lindstrpm. Not one to simply spin his steel wheels, Lindstrpm decided early in his career that he’d rather 
blend real instruments with his beats than rely on lazy laptop loops. 


This Oslo-based turntablist is also independent minded when it comes to how his music is made and distributed. He releases his 
music on his own label Feededity, and in cooperation with Oslo indie label Smalltown Supersound and Eskimo Recordings. His 
new upcoming album, Real Life Is No Cool, will be available on Smalltown Supersound in January 2010. 


These days, it seems like anyone with an iPod can call 
himself or herself a “DJ.” How did you manage to separate 
yourself from the pack of turntable wannabes? 

Maybe four years ago, I decided to stop playing other 
people’s music and start concentrating on my own 
music, so when I’m DJing it’s more like a performance. 

I wouldn’t say I’m a DJ; I’m more like a musician who 
uses the tools of a DJ. 


Your last album—2008’s Where You Go I Go Too —contained just three 
long-running tracks; the first of which clocked in at nearly 30 minutes. 
How do you know when a song has run its course, and did you face 
any opposition for cutting the tracks the way you did? 

I think the long tracks I’ve been releasing recently 
are more or less a reaction to some of the shorter 
vocal tracks I had been working on previously. I was 
banging my head against the wall, getting nowhere. 

I needed to do something else so I decided to work on 
a really, really long track, which turned out to be much 
more interesting than I imagined. [Regarding potential 
opposition], I run my own label so nobody decides 
what I’m doing except me. I decide everything. 




Well, your DIY approach seems to be embraced by 
both underground and mainstream fans. 

I’m not trying to make underground music and I’m 
definitely not trying to make mainstream music. I believe 
that sometimes it just so happens that you manage to do 
something that’s got crossover appeal. It’s important to 
surprise people and not do the same thing every time. 

If I have to make the same track, I would get really 
bored. It’s important for me to have the freedom to 
play around and do what I want to do. 


How important is technology to 
the music you create? 

I’m not a singer-songwriter, 
so it’s not just the guitar and 
my voice. Everything depends on 
drum machines, effects boxes and 
synthesizers, each of which has its own 
character. I guess I’m some kind of geek 
for musical equipment. It’s possible to do 
anything you want on just a laptop, but I really 
like the small, weird little machines that allow 
you to achieve much more than you can just 
by using a computer. 
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that historian Lewis Mumford called "the 
central symbol of this scientifically orga¬ 
nized nightmare of mass extermination.” 
Turns out Yarynich, a 30-year veteran of the 
Soviet Strategic Rocket Forces and Soviet 
General Staff, helped build one. 

The point of the system, he explains, was 
to guarantee an automatic Soviet response 
to an American nuclear strike. Even if the 
US crippled the USSR with a surprise 
attack, the Soviets could still hit back. It 
wouldn't matter if the US blew up the Krem¬ 
lin, took out the defense ministry, severed 
the communications network, and killed 
everyone with stars on their shoulders. 
Ground-based sensors would detect that 
a devastating blow had been struck and a 
counterattack would be launched. 

The technical name was Peri¬ 
meter, but some called it Mert- 
vaya Ruka, or Dead Hand. It was 
built 25 years ago and remained 
a closely guarded secret. With 
the demise of the USSR, word of 
the system did leak out, but few 
people seemed to notice. In fact, 
though Yarynich and a former 
Minuteman launch officer named 
Bruce Blair have been writing 
about Perimeter since 1993 in 
numerous books and newspa¬ 
per articles, its existence has not 
penetrated the public mind or 
the corridors of power. The Rus¬ 
sians still won't discuss it, and 
Americans at the highest levels— 
including former top officials at 
the State Department and White 
House—say they've never heard 
of it. When I recently told former 
CIA director James Woolsey that 
the USSR had built a doomsday 
device, his eyes grew cold. “I hope 
to God the Soviets were more sen¬ 
sible than that.” They weren't. 

The system remains so 
shrouded that Yarynich worries 
his continued openness puts him 
in danger. He might have a point: 

One Soviet official who spoke 
with Americans about the system 
died in a mysterious fall down a 


staircase. But Yarynich takes the risk. He 
believes the world needs to know about Dead 
Hand. Because, after all, it is still in place. 


the system that Yarynich helped build 
came online in 1985, after some of the most 
dangerous years of the Cold War. Throughout 
the 70s, the USSR had steadily narrowed the 
long US lead in nuclear firepower. At the same 
time, post-Vietnam, recession-era America 
seemed weak and confused. Then in strode 
Ronald Reagan, promising that the days of 
retreat were over. It was morning in Amer¬ 
ica, he said, and twilight in the Soviet Union. 

Part of the new president's hard-line 


approach was to make the Soviets believe 
that the US was unafraid of nuclear war. 
Many of his advisers had long advocated 
modeling and actively planning for nuclear 
combat. These were the progeny of Her¬ 
man Kahn, author of On Thermonuclear 
War and Thinking About the Unthinkable. 
They believed that the side with the largest 
arsenal and an expressed readiness to use it 
would gain leverage during every crisis. 

The new administration began expand¬ 
ing the US nuclear arsenal and priming the 
silos. And it backed up the bombs with blus¬ 
ter. In his 1981 Senate confirmation hearings, 
Eugene Rostow, incoming head of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, signaled 
that the US just might be crazy enough to 
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use its weapons, declaring that Japan "not 
only survived but flourished after the nuclear 
attack” of 1945. Speaking of a possible US- 
Soviet exchange, he said, "Some estimates 
predict that there would be 10 million casu¬ 
alties on one side and 100 million on another. 
But that is not the whole of the population.” 

Meanwhile, in ways both small and large, 
US behavior toward the Soviets took on a 
harsher edge. Soviet ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin lost his reserved parking pass at 
the State Department. US troops swooped 
into tiny Grenada to defeat communism in 
Operation Urgent Fury. US naval exercises 
pushed ever closer to Soviet waters. 


The strategy worked. Moscow soon 
believed the new US leadership really was 
ready to fight a nuclear war. But the Sovi¬ 
ets also became convinced that the US was 
now willing to start a nuclear war. "The pol¬ 
icy of the Reagan administration has to be 
seen as adventurous and serving the goal of 
world domination,” Soviet marshal Nikolai 
Ogarkov told a gathering of the Warsaw Pact 
chiefs of staff in September 1982. "In 1941, 
too, there were many among us who warned 
against war and many who did not believe a 
war was coming,” Ogarkov said, referring to 
the German invasion of his country. "Thus, 
the situation is not only very serious but 
also very dangerous.” 

A few months later, Reagan made one 
of the most provocative moves of the Cold 
War. He announced that the US was going 
to develop a shield of lasers and nuclear 
weapons in space to defend against Soviet 
warheads. He called it missile defense; crit¬ 
ics mocked it as "Star Wars.” 

To Moscow it was the Death Star—and it 
confirmed that the US was planning an attack. 
It would be impossible for the system to stop 
thousands of incoming Soviet missiles at 


once, so missile defense made sense only 
as a way of mopping up after an initial US 
strike. The US would first fire its thousands 
of weapons at Soviet cities and missile silos. 
Some Soviet weapons would survive for a 
retaliatory launch, but Reagan's shield could 
block many of those. Thus, Star Wars would 
nullify the long-standing doctrine of mutu¬ 
ally assured destruction, the principle that 
neither side would ever start a nuclear war 
since neither could survive a counterattack. 

As we know now, Reagan was not planning 
a first strike. According to his private diaries 
and personal letters, he genuinely believed 
he was bringing about lasting peace. (He 


once told Gorbachev he might be a reincar¬ 
nation of the human who invented the first 
shield.) The system, Reagan insisted, was 
purely defensive. But as the Soviets knew, 
if the Americans were mobilizing for attack, 
that's exactly what you'd expect them to say. 
And according to Cold War logic, if you think 
the other side is about to launch, you should 
do one of two things: Either launch first or 
convince the enemy that you can strike back 
even if you're dead. 


perimeter ensures the ability to strike 
back, but it's no hair-trigger device. It was 
designed to lie semi-dormant until switched 
on by a high official in a crisis. Then it would 
begin monitoring a network of seismic, radi¬ 
ation, and air pressure sensors for signs of 
nuclear explosions. Before launching any 
retaliatory strike, the system had to check off 
four if/then propositions: If it was turned on, 
then it would try to determine that a nuclear 
weapon had hit Soviet soil. If it seemed that 
one had, the system would check to see if any 
communication links to the war room of the 


Soviet General Staff remained. If they did, 
and if some amount of time—likely ranging 
from 15 minutes to an hour—passed without 
further indications of attack, the machine 
would assume officials were still living who 
could order the counterattack and shut down. 
But if the line to the General Staff went dead, 
then Perimeter would infer that apocalypse 
had arrived. It would immediately transfer 
launch authority to whoever was manning 
the system at that moment deep inside a pro¬ 
tected bunker—bypassing layers and layers 
of normal command authority. At that point, 
the ability to destroy the world would fall to 
whoever was on duty: maybe a high minis¬ 
ter sent in during the crisis, maybe 
a 25-year-old junior officer fresh out 
of military academy. And if that per¬ 
son decided to press the button... If/ 
then. If/then. If/then. If/then. 

Once initiated, the counterattack 
would be controlled by so-called 
command missiles. Hidden in hard¬ 
ened silos designed to withstand the 
massive blast and electromagnetic 
pulses of a nuclear explosion, these mis¬ 
siles would launch first and then radio down 
coded orders to whatever Soviet weapons 
had survived the first strike. At that point, the 
machines will have taken over the war. Soar¬ 
ing over the smoldering, radioactive ruins of 
the motherland, and with all ground commu¬ 
nications destroyed, the command missiles 
would lead the destruction of the US. 

The US did build versions of these technol¬ 
ogies, deploying command missiles in what 
was called the Emergency Rocket Commu¬ 
nications System. It also developed seismic 
and radiation sensors to monitor for nuclear 
tests or explosions the world over. But the 
US never combined it all into a system of 
zombie retaliation. It feared accidents and 
the one mistake that could end it all. 

Instead, airborne American crews with 
the capacity and authority to launch retal¬ 
iatory strikes were kept aloft throughout 
the Cold War. Their mission was similar to 
Perimeter's, but the system relied more on 
people and less on machines. 

And in keeping with the principles of Cold 
War game theory, the US told the Soviets 
all about it. 
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the world?” After all, such a 


Great Moments in 
Nuclear Game Theory 


Permissive Action Links 

When: 1960s 
What: Midway 
through the Cold War, 

American leaders 
began to worry that 
a rogue US officer 
might launch a small, 
unauthorized strike, 
prompting massive 
retaliation. So in 1962, 

Robert McNamara 
ordered every nuclear 
weapon locked with numerical codes. 
Effect: None. Irritated by the restriction, 
Strategic Air Command set all the codes 
to strings of zeros. The Defense Department 
didn’t learn of the subterfuge until 1977. 


Missile Defense 

When: 1983 
What: President 
Reagan proposed 
a system of nuclear 
weapons and lasers 
in space to shoot 
down enemy mis¬ 
siles. He considered 
it a tool for peace 
and promised to 
share the technology. 

Effect: Destabilizing. 

The Soviets believed the true purpose of the 
“Star Wars” system was to back up a US first 
strike. The technology couldn’t stop a mas¬ 
sive Soviet launch, they figured, but it might 
thwart a weakened Soviet response. 


US-Soviet Hotline 

When: 1963 
What: The USSR and 
US set up a direct line, 
reserved for emer¬ 
gencies. The goal was 
to prevent miscom- 
munication about 
nuclear launches. 

Effect: Unclear. To 
many it was a safe¬ 
guard. But one 
Defense official in the 
1970s hypothesized that the Soviet leader 
could authorize a small strike and then call 
to blame the launch on a renegade, saying, 
“But if you promise not to respond, I will 
order an absolute lockdown immediately.” 


Airborne Command Post 

When: 1961-1990 
What: For three 
decades, the US kept 
aircraft in the sky 
24/7 that could com¬ 
municate with mis¬ 
sile silos and give 
the launch order if 
ground-based com¬ 
mand centers were 
ever destroyed. 

Effect: Stabilizing. 

Known as Looking Glass, it was the Ameri¬ 
can equivalent of Perimeter, guaranteeing 
that the US could launch a counterattack. 
And the US told the Soviets all about it, 
ensuring that it served as a deterrent. 






device works as a deterrent 
only if the enemy is aware of 
its existence. In the movie, the 
Soviet ambassador can only 
lamely respond, "It was to be 
announced at the party con¬ 
gress on Monday " 

In real life, however, many 
Mondays and many party con¬ 
gresses passed after Perime¬ 
ter was created. So why didn't 
the Soviets tell the world, or at 
least the White House, about 
it? No evidence exists that top 
Reagan administration officials 
knew anything about a Soviet 
doomsday plan. George Shultz, 
secretary of state for most of 
Reagan's presidency, told me 
that he had never heard of it. 

In fact, the Soviet military 
didn't even inform its own 
civilian arms negotiators. "I 
was never told about Perim¬ 
eter,'' says Yuli Kvitsinsky, 
lead Soviet negotiator at the 
time the device was created. 
And the brass still won't talk 
about it today. In addition to 
Yarynich, a few other people 
confirmed the existence of the 
system to me—notably former 
Soviet space official Alexan¬ 
der Zheleznyakov and defense 
adviser Vitali Tsygichko— 
but most questions about it 
are still met with scowls and 
sharp nyets. At an interview in 


the first mention of a doomsday 
machine, according to P. D. Smith, author of 


A decade and a half later, Stanley Kubrick's 
satirical masterpiece Dr. Strangelove per¬ 


Moscow this February with Vladimir Dvor- 
kin, another former official in the Strategic 


Doomsday Men, was on an NBC radio broad¬ 
cast in February 1950, when the atomic 
scientist Leo Szilard described a hypotheti¬ 
cal system of hydrogen bombs that could 
cover the world in radioactive dust and 
end all human life. “Who would want to kill 
everybody on earth?'' he asked rhetorically. 
Someone who wanted to deter an attacker. If 
Moscow were on the brink of military defeat, 
for example, it could halt an invasion by 
declaring, "We will detonate our H-bombs.'' 


manently embedded the idea in the pub¬ 
lic imagination. In the movie, a rogue US 
general sends his bomber wing to preemp¬ 
tively strike the USSR. The Soviet ambas¬ 
sador then reveals that his country has just 
deployed a device that will automatically 
respond to any nuclear attack by cloaking 
the planet in deadly "cobalt-thorium-G” 
"The whole point of the doomsday 
machine is lost if you keep it a secret!'' 
cries Dr. Strangelove. "Why didn't you tell 


Rocket Forces, I was ushered out of the room 
almost as soon as I brought up the topic. 

So why was the US not informed about 
Perimeter? Kremlinologists have long 
noted the Soviet military's extreme pen¬ 
chant for secrecy, but surely that couldn't 
fully explain what appears to be a self- 
defeating strategic error of extraordinary 
magnitude. 

The silence can be attributed partly to 
fears that the US would figure out how to 
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disable the system. But the principal reason 
is more complicated and surprising. Accord¬ 
ing to both Yarynich and Zheleznyakov, 
Perimeter was never meant as a traditional 
doomsday machine. The Soviets had taken 
game theory one step further than Kubrick, 
Szilard, and everyone else: They built a sys¬ 
tem to deter themselves. 

By guaranteeing that Moscow could hit 
back, Perimeter was actually designed to 
keep an overeager Soviet military or civilian 
leader from launching prematurely during 
a crisis. The point, Zheleznya¬ 
kov says, was “to cool down all 
these hotheads and extremists. 

No matter what was going to 
happen, there still would be 
revenge. Those who attack us 
will be punished." 

And Perimeter bought the 
Soviets time. After the US 
installed deadly accurate Per¬ 
shing II missiles on German bases in Decem¬ 
ber 1983, Kremlin military planners assumed 
they would have only 10 to 15 minutes from 
the moment radar picked up an attack until 
impact. Given the paranoia of the era, it 
is not unimaginable that a malfunction¬ 
ing radar, a flock of geese that looked like 
an incoming warhead, or a misinterpreted 
American war exercise could have triggered 
a catastrophe. Indeed, all these events actu¬ 
ally occurred at some point. If they had hap¬ 
pened at the same time, Armageddon might 
have ensued. 

Perimeter solved that problem. If Soviet 
radar picked up an ominous but ambiguous 
signal, the leaders could turn on Perimeter 
and wait. If it turned out to be geese, they 
could relax and Perimeter would stand down. 
Confirming actual detonations on Soviet 
soil is far easier than confirming distant 
launches. “That is why we have the system," 
Yarynich says. “To avoid a tragic mistake." 


the mistake that both Yarynich and his 
counterpart in the United States, Bruce Blair, 
want to avoid now is silence. It's long past 
time for the world to come to grips with 
Perimeter, they argue. The system may no lon¬ 


ger be a central element of Russian strategy— 
US-based Russian arms expert Pavel Pod- 
vig calls it now “just another cog in the 
machine"—but Dead Hand is still armed. 

To Blair, who today runs a think tank in 
Washington called the World Security Insti¬ 
tute, such dismissals are unacceptable. 
Though neither he nor anyone in the US has 
up-to-the-minute information on Perime¬ 
ter, he sees the Russians' refusal to retire 
it as yet another example of the insufficient 
reduction of forces on both sides. There is 


no reason, he says, to have thousands of 
armed missiles on something close to hair- 
trigger alert. Despite how far the world 
has come, there's still plenty of opportu¬ 
nity for colossal mistakes. When I talked to 
him recently, he spoke both in sorrow and 
in anger: “The Cold War is over. But we act 
the same way that we used to." 

Yarynich, likewise, is committed to the 
principle that knowledge about nuclear 
command and control means safety. But he 
also believes that Perimeter can still serve 
a useful purpose. Yes, it was designed as a 
self-deterrent, and it filled that role well dur¬ 
ing the hottest days of the Cold War. But, he 
wonders, couldn't it now also play the tradi¬ 
tional role of a doomsday device? Couldn't 
it deter future enemies if publicized? 

The waters of international conflict never 
stay calm for long. A recent case in point 
was the heated exchange between the Bush 
administration and Russian president Vladi¬ 
mir Putin over Georgia. “It's nonsense not 
to talk about Perimeter," Yarynich says. If 
the existence of the device isn't made pub¬ 
lic, he adds, “we have more risk in future 
crises. And crisis is inevitable." 

As Yarynich describes Perimeter with 
pride, I challenge him with the classic cri¬ 
tique of such systems: What if they fail? 


What if something goes wrong? What if a 
computer virus, earthquake, reactor melt¬ 
down, and power outage conspire to con¬ 
vince the system that war has begun? 

Yarynich sips his beer and dismisses my 
concerns. Even given an unthinkable series 
of accidents, he reminds me, there would 
still be at least one human hand to prevent 
Perimeter from ending the world. Prior to 
1985, he says, the Soviets designed sev¬ 
eral automatic systems that could launch 
counterattacks without any human involve¬ 


ment whatsoever. But all these devices were 
rejected by the high command. Perimeter, 
he points out, was never a truly autonomous 
doomsday device. “If there are explosions 
and all communications are broken," he 
says, “then the people in this facility can —I 
would like to underline can—launch." 

Yes, I agree, a human could decide in the 
end not to press the button. But that person 
is a soldier, isolated in an underground bun¬ 
ker, surrounded by evidence that the enemy 
has just destroyed his homeland and every¬ 
one he knows. Sensors have gone off; timers 
are ticking. There's a checklist, and soldiers 
are trained to follow checklists. 

Wouldn't any officer just launch? I ask 
Yarynich what he would do if he were alone 
in the bunker. He shakes his head. “I cannot 
say if I would push the button." 

It might not actually be a button, he then 
explains. It could now be some kind of a key 
or other secure form of switch. He's not 
absolutely sure. After all, he says, Dead Hand 
is continuously being upgraded. US 
////////////////////////////^^^ 

Senior editor Nicholas Thompson 
(nicholas_thompson@wired.com) is the 
author of The Hawk and the Dove: Paul 
Nitze, George Kennan, and the History 
of the Cold War. 
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warning: the ideas expressed here may be dangerous. For this year’s list, we walked right 
past the usual suspects and went looking for trouble. We wanted radicals, heretics, agitators—big 
thinkers with controversial, game-changing propositions. We found a prison reformer who wants to 
empty jails, an economist who thinks foreign aid hurts more than it helps, and a military theorist who 
believes the US should launch preemptive cyberattacks, right now. Then there’s secretary of defense 
robertgates, who wants to win wars, not just prep for them. Risky? Sure. But this is no time to play it safe. 
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Preemptive online attacks 
on belligerent countries 
can prevent real war. 






he pentagon already employs legions of elite 
hackers trained in cyberwarfare. But they mostly play 
defense, and that's what Naval Postgraduate School 
professor John Arquilla wants to change. He'd like the 
US military's coders to team up with network special¬ 
ists abroad to form a global geek squad. Together, they 
could launch preemptive online strikes to head off real- 
world battles. Armies (even guerrilla armies) are so 
dependent on digital communications these days that 
a well-placed network hit could hobble their forces. Do 
these cyberattacks right—and openly—and the bellig¬ 
erents will think twice before starting trouble. Arquilla 
calls his plan "a nonlethal way to deter lethal con¬ 
flict." Sure, it's risky. A misinterpreted or misattrib- 
uted attack could inflame tensions. Or you might fritz 
the good guys and civilians by mistake. But Arquilla says this "kinder, gentler 
deterrence" is better than threatening to strangle an adversary's economy 
or reduce its cities to radioactive cinders. Here are three scenarios in which 
preemptive cyberattacks could prevent bloodshed. — noahshachtman 



i 


Scenario: 

Defusing South Asia 

situation Pakistan and 
India are massing armies 
on their shared border. 
solution Takeoutthe 
command-and-control net¬ 
works on both sides before 
these nuclear-armed foes 
can go to war for a fifth time. 
In the 1951 film The Day the 
Earth Stood Still, Arquilla 
notes, a benevolent alien 
shuts down the machines of 
Earth’s superpowers before 
they can spread nukes to 
other planets. Here, US- 
led hackers play the ET role 
to put the conflict on ice. 
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Russia 




Scena: Disconnecting al Qaeda 

tuation Intelligence sources reportthatal Qaeda is aboutto launch another 9/11. 

3 n Track down militants online and let them know we’re watching. Spy agencies already 
eavesdrop on al Qaeda’s networks and occasionally take down its Web sites. But to really disrupt 
increasingly Web-dependent terror groups, you have to convince them they’re not safe any¬ 
where on the Net. Set up online honey pots—like a fake jihadist discussion forum—to lure in and 
bust wannabe Osamas. And even if you break up terror cells by other means, give public credit to 
your online spadework. A little fudging is acceptable if it keeps killers from clicking for the cause. 



Scenario: 

Restraining Russia 

. Russia is mobi¬ 
lizing its troops foranother 
showdown with Georgia. 

Deploy a US-led 
or NATO-sponsored cyber- 
deterrent squad to disrupt 
the Russian military’s com¬ 
munication networks, forc¬ 
ing the Kremlin to delay an 
attack on the former Soviet 
republic. The intervention 
would buytimefor diplomacy 
to work. Arquilla says, "I like 
the idea of cyberdeterrence 
being used against anyone 
who would start a war”— 
even, he muses, the US. 



For some jobs, a disability can be a competitive advantage. 


most occupations require people skills. But 
for some, a preternatural capacity for con¬ 
centration and near-total recall matter more. 
Those jobs, entrepreneurThorkil Sonne says, 
could use a little autism. *1 Sonne reached 
this conclusion six years ago, after his young¬ 
est son was diagnosed with the mysteri¬ 
ous developmental disorder. “At first I was in 
agony and despair,” he recalls. “Then came 
the thought of what happens when he grows 
up.” *1 In Sonne’s native Denmark, as else¬ 
where, autistics are typically considered 
unemployable. But Sonne worked in IT, a field 
more suited to people with autism and related 
conditions like Asperger’s syndrome. “As a 
general view, they have excellent memory and 


strong attention to detail. They are persistent and good at following structures and routines,” 
he says. In other words, they're born software engineers. <1 In 2004, Sonne quit his job at a tele¬ 
com firm and founded Specialisterne (Danish for "Specialists”), an IT consultancy that hires 
mostly people with autism-spectrum disorders. Its nearly 60 consultants ferret out software 
errors for companies like Microsoft and Cisco Systems. Recently, the firm has expanded into 
other detail-centered work—like keeping track of Denmark’s fiber-optic network, so crews lay¬ 
ing new lines don’t accidentally cut old ones. *1 Turning autism into a selling point does require 
a little extra effort: Specialisterne employees typically complete a five-month training course, 
and clients must be prepared for a somewhat unusual working relationship. But once on the 
job, the consultants stay focused beyond the point when most minds go numb. Asa result, they 
make far fewer mistakes. One client who hired Specialisterne workers to do data entry found 
thatthey werefivetolOtimes more precise than other contractors. *1 Sonne recently handed off 
day-to-day operations to start a foundation dedicated to spreading his business model. Already, 
companies inspired by Specialisterne have sprouted in Sweden, the Netherlands, and Belgium. 
Similar efforts are planned for Iceland and Scotland. “This is not cheap labor, and it's not occu¬ 
pational therapy,” he says. “We simply do a better job.” —Drake Bennett 


portraits by Andrew Zbihlyj 
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by GREGG EASTERBROOK 

human clones, it is widely assumed, 
would be monstrous perversions of nature. 
Yet chances are, you already know one. Indeed, 
you may know several and even have dated 
a clone. They walk among us in the form of 
identical twins: people who share exact sets 
of DNA. Such twins almost always look alike and often have similar quirks. 
But their minds, experiences, and personalities are different, and no one sup¬ 
poses they are less than fully human. And if identical twins are fully human, 
wouldn't cloned people be as well? Suppose scientists could create a clone 
from an adult human: It would probably be more distinct from its predeces¬ 
sor than most identical twins are from each other. A clone from a grown-up 
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would have the same DNA but would 
come into the world as a gurgling 
baby, not an instant adult, as in 
sci-fi. The clone would go through 
childhood and adolescence with 
the same life-shaping unpredict¬ 
ability as any kid. The eminent 
University of Chicago ethicist Leon 
Kass has argued that human cloning 
would be offensive in part because 
the clone would "not be fully a sur¬ 
prise to the world." True, but what 
child is? Almost all share physical 
traits and mannerisms with their 
parents. By having different experi¬ 
ences than their parents (er, parent) 
and developing their own personali¬ 
ties, clones would become distinct 
individuals with the same original¬ 
ity and dignity as identical twins— 
or anyone else. Others argue that 
cloning is "unnatural." But nature 
wants us to pass on our genes; if 
cloning assists in that effort, nature 
would not be offended. Moreover, 
cloning itself isn't new; there have 
been many species that reproduced 
clonally and a few that still do. And 
there's nothing intrinsically unnat¬ 
ural about human inventions that 
improve reproductive odds—does 
anyone think nature is offended 
by hospital delivery made safe by 
banks of machines? This does not 
necessarily make human cloning 
desirable; there are complicated 
issues to consider. Initial mam¬ 
malian cloning experiments, with 
sheep and other species, have pro¬ 
duced many sickly offspring that die 
quickly. Could it ever be ethical to 
conduct research that produces sick 
babies in the hope of figuring out 
how to make healthy clones? And 
clones might be treated as inferiors, rendering them unhappy. Still, 
human cloning should not be out of the question. In vitro fertiliza¬ 
tion was once seen as depraved God-playing and is now embraced, 
even by many of the devoutly religious. Cloning could be a bless¬ 
ing for the infertile, who otherwise could not experience biologi¬ 
cal parenthood. And, of course, it would be a blessing for the clone 
itself. Suppose a clone is later asked, "Are you glad you exist even 
though you are physically quite similar to someone else, or do you 
wish you had never existed?" We all know what the answer would be. 


TO PASS ON 



gregg easterbrook is the author of A Moment on the Earth, 
Beside Still Waters, and The Progress Paradox. His next book , 
Sonic Boom, will be released in December. 
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RALPH KEENEY 


It's a fact: 

The best way 
to live longer 
is to avoid 
stupid choices 


RALPH KEENEY Wants tO 
improve our lives—by mak¬ 
ing us confront our deaths. 
In a recent study published 
in the journal Operations 
Research, Keeney, a deci¬ 
sion analyst at Duke University's Fuqua School of Busi¬ 
ness, crunched data from the Centers for Disease Control 
to assess how many deaths in the US are due to personal 
choices—things like smoking, overeating, or unsafe sex. 
The results: A remarkable 55 percent of deaths for people 
age 15 to 64 can be attributed to decisions with readily 
available alternatives. In other words, most people are the 
agents of their own demise. That's a vast difference from 
a century ago, when, Keeney estimates, a scant 5 percent 
of deaths were brought on by personal decisions (infec¬ 
tious diseases account for most of the rest). So are we 
facing an epidemic of stupidity? More like an epidemic of 
ignorance. Our health and well-being are determined by 
numerous daily cost-benefit calculations. But too many of 
us get the math wrong. We may know that it's bad to drive 
without a seat belt. But we don't correctly weigh the cost 
(the three seconds it takes to buckle up) against the risk 
(death). Keeney notes that society already holds people 
accountable for some actions: Some workplaces disqualify 
smokers as job candidates; alcoholics are often denied 
liver transplants. We could deploy more of these penal¬ 
ties: costlier health insurance for the obese, or criminal¬ 
izing texting while driving the way we do drunk driving. 
But in the end, punishment is inevitable anyway. "The 
ultimate penalty is death," Keeney says. "I don't want to 
totally thwart survival of the fittest." — thomasgoetz 




“I’ve given people license 
to question these issues 
without being labeled 

* heartless or uncaring ." 


□ AMBISA MOYO 

CUT 

AFRICA 

LOOSE 



last year, Dambisa Moyo was 
an unknown banker in the London 
office of Goldman Sachs. Then 
she wrote a book, Dead Aid, that 
blames foreign economic assis¬ 
tance for Africa’s poverty and 
corruption (with passing shots 
at Bono and celebrity activism) 
and calls for an overhaul. As she 
began a tour of what seemed like 
hundreds of talk show appear¬ 
ances, defenders of aid started 
fighting back. Economist Jeffrey 
Sachs called her views “cruel” 
and noted acidly that aid (i.e., 
scholarships) sent Moyo from 
Zambia to Harvard. Others, Moyo 
says, accused her of “killing Afri¬ 
can babies.” *1 But Moyo’s argu¬ 
ments are based on basic, even well-known, facts: Europe and the US 
have sent billions in aid to horrible regimes. Corrupt leaders have seen 
way more cash than needy citizens. Endless loans left the continent 
with crippling debt. And most of Africa is actually poorertoday than it 
was a few decades ago, when aid dollars began to increase. *1 Further¬ 
more, she doesn’t condemn all aid, just that to governments. Nor 
has she proposed to end aid to Africa in five years, as many critics 
believe. Rather, Moyo wants the world to taper off financial assis¬ 
tance to African governments, as quickly as possible, and replace 
it with direct investment. She wants foreigners to see Africa as an 
opportunity not a basket case. And she points to the fact that a num¬ 
ber of African economies have actually grown in the past year, even 
as the global economy contracted. *1 Moyo is young, African, great 
on television, and a natural pundit. This is what makes her so alarm¬ 
ing to the development community. To them, she’s providing cover 
for the world to neglect Africa. She sees it another way. “One of my 
publishers told me that I’ve given people license to question these 
issues without being labeled heartless or uncaring.” —Douglas McGray 
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Bono is wrong: 
The way to 
save the 
developing 
world is to end 
foreign aid. 






























New York has 
smart crime fighting. 


Zurich has 
smart healthcare. 



Singapore has 
smart rail. 


Kyoto has 
smart government. 
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Conversations for a Smarter Planet 


A planet of smarter cities. 


In 1900, only 13% of the world’s population lived in cities. 
By 2050, that number will have risen to 70%. We are 
adding the equivalent of seven New Yorks to the planet 
every year. 

This unprecedented urbanization is both an emblem of our 
economic and societal progress—especially for the world’s 
emerging nations—and a huge strain on the planet’s 
infrastructure. It’s a challenge felt urgently by mayors, 
heads of economic development, school administrators, 
police chiefs and other civic leaders. 

The challenges these leaders face—educating the young, 
keeping citizens safe and healthy, attracting and facilitating 
commerce—are compounded by the global economic 
downturn. Thankfully, help is at hand. Around the world, 
intelligence is being infused into the way our cities work. 

Transport officials in Singapore, Brisbane and Stockholm are 
using smart systems to reduce both congestion and pollution, 
Public safety officials in major cities like New York are able 
not only to solve crimes and respond to emergencies, but 
to help prevent them. City managers in Albuquerque have 
achieved a 2,000% improvement in efficiency in sharing 
information across agencies, keeping citizens informed and 
providing critical municipal services, from residential and 
commercial development to water to public safety. 

Italy, Malta and Texas are applying smart meters and 
instrumentation to make the power grids in their cities more 
stable, efficient and ready to integrate renewable energy 
sources and electric vehicles. A large US city built a 
transparent management system that helps identify and 
restructure low-performing schools and increase academic 
achievement for students. Smart water management in 
the Paraguay-Parana River Basin of Brazil is helping to 
improve water quality for Sao Paulo’s 17 million residents. 


These solutions, and many more, are making a real 
impact today. But they are just the first steps toward a 
true smart city. 

For a glimpse of what that might look like, consider 
Masdar City, which is being built from scratch near Abu 
Dhabi, in the United Arab Emirates. Planners there are 
working with top scientists, engineers and innovators to 
create interconnected systems and manage them 
through an integrated city dashboard. 

Masdar City’s leaders want to be able to fine-tune their 
metropolis in real time—and thus shape what could be 
the world’s first economically and environmentally 
sustainable city, with zero carbon emissions, as they go. 
The lessons they learn—both technological and in terms 
of citywide collaborative management—can be spread 
around the globe. 

If someone could have observed the Earth from space 
two centuries ago, he or she would have seen the light 
from just two concentrations of a million or more people— 
London and Beijing. Today, there are 450 such shining 
cities—and they are the economic, governmental, cultural 
and technological power plants of a global urban age. 
Our future depends on keeping them running and 
growing brightly. 

That’s why IBM is hosting a series of “smarter cities” 
summits around the world. This October, in New York, 
leaders and forward thinkers from some of the smartest 
cities on the planet will share ideas about smart healthcare, 
smart traffic, smart water management, smart energy 
and more. 

Let’s build a smarter planet, city by city. Join us and see 
what others are thinking at ibm.com/smarterplanet 


IBM, the IBM logo, ibm.com and Smarter Planet are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation, registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. 
A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml. © International Business Machines Corporation 2009. 




NILS CHRISTIE 



Prison Oates 
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Keeping nonviolent 
offenders behind 
bars is costly and 
counterproductive. 


from the death penalty to “three strikes” laws, Americans love tough responses to 
crime—but not necessarily smart ones. Nils Christie has a better idea: Stop treating law¬ 
breakers like criminals. "I don't like the term crime— it's such a big, fat, imprecise word," says 
the renowned University of Oslo criminologist. "There are only unwanted acts. How we per¬ 
ceive them depends on our relationship with those who carry them out." If a teenager swipes 
a wallet, we call it a crime. If he snakes a twenty from his dad, it's a family issue. Locking up the 
pickpocket only sets him up to learn worse tricks from hardened thugs. Better, Christie says, 
to treat him like a badly behaved son. Send him to counseling and require that he compensate 
his victim. Similarly, drug abuse should be considered a matter of public health, not crimi- 


The US locks up more citizens per capita than any other nation. 
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nal justice. Give addicts treatment 
instead of incarceration and you'll 
cure more of them and (bonus!) fos¬ 
ter a more humane society. Of course, 
seriously violent criminals should 
be locked up, but Christie points out 
that the justice system does a poor 
job of determining which ones are 
so incorrigible that they need to stay 
behind bars. Christie's approach 
may sound implausible in the US, 
where crime is far more prevalent 
than in his home of Norway. But our 
national predilection for punishment 
has gotten out of hand. The Land of 
the Free incarcerates more citizens 
per capita than any other country on 
Earth, almost half of them for non¬ 
violent offenses. And it's not because 
of a rise in crime rates—in fact, those 
have been falling for nearly a decade. 
Rather, tough sentencing and anti¬ 
drug laws have put a growing num¬ 
ber of marginal offenders behind 
bars. Maybe that's why some US 
officials are starting to think like 
Christie. California and a few other 
states nowmandate treatment rather 
than imprisonment for certain drug 
offenders, and many communities 
have launched victim-offender medi¬ 
ation programs. If nothing else, cut¬ 
ting the prison population helps the 
bottom line. Each inmate costs US 
taxpayers more than $22,000 a year. 
And return on the investment stinks: 
Two out of three prisoners released 
are arrested again, according to gov¬ 
ernment studies. Now that's a crime. 

—VINCE BEISER 


STEWART BRAND 

SAVE 

THE 

SLUMS 


Shantytowns 
are the new, green 
pioneer cities. 


some people see a squatter city in 
Nigeria or India and the desperation 
overwhelmsthem: rickety shelters, 
little kids working or begging, filthy 
water and air. Stewart Brand sees 
the same places and he’s encour¬ 
aged.The pioneering environ¬ 
mentalist, technology thinker, and 
founder of the Whole Earth Catalog 
has written a new manifesto, Whole 
Earth Discipline, in which he defends 
genetic engineering, nuclear power, 
and other longtime nemeses of the 
green left as good for the planet. 
Brand also makes a counterintuitive 
case that the booming slums and 
squatter cities in and around Mum¬ 
bai, Nairobi, and Rio de Janeiro are 
net positives for poor people and 
the environment, wired asked him to 
elaborate. —Douglas Me Gray 


WHAT MAKES SQUATTER 
CITIES SO IMPORTANT? 

That’s where vast numbers of humans— 
slum dwellers—are doing urban stuff in new 
and amazing ways. And hell’s bells, there are 
a billion of them! People are trying desper¬ 
ately to get out of poverty, so there’s a lot 
of creativity; they collaborate in ways that 
we’ve completely forgotten howto do in reg¬ 
ular cities. And there’s a transition: People 
come in from the countryside, enterthe rick¬ 
shaw economy, and work for almost noth¬ 
ing. But after a while, they move uptown, into 
the formal economy. The United Nations did 
extensive field research and flipped from 
seeing squatter cities as the world's great 
problem to realizing these slums are actually 
the world’s great solution to poverty. 

WHY ARETHEY GOOD FOR 
THE ENVIRONMENT? 

Cities draw people away from subsistence 
farming, which is ecologically devastating, 
andthey defuse the population bomb. Inthe 
villages, women spend their time doing agri¬ 
cultural stuff, for no pay, or having lots and 
lots of kids. When women move to town, it’s 
better to have fewer kids, bear down, and 
getthem some education, some economic 
opportunity. Women become important, 
powerful creatures in the slums. They’re often 
the ones running the community-based orga¬ 
nizations, and they’re considered the most 
reliable recipients of microfinance loans. 

HOW CAN GOVERNMENTS HELP 
NURTURE THESE POSITIVES? 

The suffering is great, and crime is rampant. 
We made the mistake of romanticizing vil¬ 
lages, and we don’t need to make that mistake 
again. Butthe mainthing is notto bulldoze the 
slums.Treat the people as pioneers. Getthem 
some grid electricity, water, sanitation, crime 
prevention. All that makes a huge difference. 


“Squatter cities 
defuse the 
population bomb 

by making women 
important and 

powerful" 
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STEFAN SZYMANSKI and STEPHEN ROSS 




Pro teams would play 
better and charge less 
if they had to compete 
for a spot in the majors 


ajor league athletes are rewarded for tal¬ 
ent, toughness, and single-minded dedication. 
Major league team owners, on the other hand, 
are rewarded for mediocrity. Having bought 
their way into a league, lackadaisical owners can 
extort hundreds of millions of dollars from their 
hometowns (and charge exorbitant ticket prices) 
under threat of decamping for another city. They 
can allow wretched teams to languish year after 
year and pocket the league's revenue-sharing 
money rather than invest it in talent, knowing 
that when they're ready to sell, a scrum of mil¬ 
lionaire suitors will materialize. That's because 
big league teams in the US—and the leagues 
themselves—are, in effect, monopolies. Major 
League Baseball even has an explicit antitrust 
exemption. Without name recognition, fan loyalty, and access to top talent, an upstart 
league doesn't stand a chance. How to spark owners with the same competitive fire they 
demand of their players? Stefan Szymanski and Stephen Ross have a plan: Make teams 
compete for a spot in the majors. Szymanski, an economics professor at City University 
London, and Ross, a law professor at Penn State, borrowed their model from European soc¬ 
cer. In that system, no team is assured of a place in the top national league. Instead, each 
league has multiple levels: England's Premier League, Spain's 
La Liga, and Italy's Serie A are all the top rungs of their respec¬ 
tive ladders. At the end of each season, the bottom few teams at 
each level are relegated to the rung below and are replaced by 
that level's winners. Applied to American pro sports, the Euro¬ 
pean system would eliminate the artificial scarcity that owners 
exploit. Anyone with the resources could simply start their own 



looking to boost their take by threatening 
to skip town would find they had no lever¬ 
age, since other cities big enough to support 
a serious contender for the top tier would 
already have one. And there would be no such 
thing as a perennial cellar dweller; teams 
that performed poorly would be demoted. 
Demotion would cut their value, driving 
even the most complacent owner to do what 
it takes to get competitive. "You're sharp¬ 
ening the incentives,'' Szymanski says. Of 
course, team owners wouldn't like it, but 
they could be convinced. Szymanski holds 
out hope that a bit of moral suasion from 
high places would suffice. "It's possible for 
courts and the legislature to decide the pub¬ 
lic has had enough of this monopoly system. 
The government can tell the leagues that 
if they don't sort themselves out in a sen¬ 
sible structure, government will do it for 
them," Szymanski says. "It would be very 
Barack Obama, I think."— drakebennett 


team and play their way up into the top tier. As a result, owners 
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JAMIE HEYWOOD 


If counseling fails, 

Minelli helps clients 
end it all comfortably 
and cleanly. 


LUDWIG MINELLI 

LEGALIZE 

ASSISTED 

SUICIDE 


Prohibiting 
suicide doesn't 
Keep desperate 
people from 
trying. They need 
dignified options. 


after more than 70 years and roughly 
1,500 suicides, the Golden Gate Bridge 
may finally get a suicide barrier, preventing 
the desperate and hopeless from leaping 
to their deaths. As heartbreaking as those 
events are—and well worth trying to avert— 
they’re bound to continue somewhere else. 
Wouldn’t it be better to let people end their 
lives in a mannerthat’s respectful of their 
personal autonomy? *1 That’s how it’s done 
in Switzerland, where assisted suicide is 
legalaslongasthe assistant has selfless 
motives. You don’t necessarily have to be 
terminally ill—or Swiss, for that matter. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of his nation’s unique legal 
status, attorney Ludwig Minelli founded 
Dignitas, a right-to-die organization that 





has made Switzer¬ 



land the destination 



for suicide tourism. 



Notthat he’s eager 



for more business: 



The group provides 



counseling that per¬ 



suades many clients 



to go on living. “It 



is astonishing that 



society, and espe¬ 


cially governments 



and politicians, do 



not pay enough 



attention to reduc¬ 


ing suicide num¬ 



bers,” he says. *1 But 



for those who do 



make the ultimate 



decision, Dignitas 



is there to help. The 



group is barred from 



taking lethal action 



itself, but for 10,500 



Swiss francs (about 
$10,000) it keeps 


customers comfort¬ 



able and cleans up 



afterward. *1 That’s 



a far cry from the 



US approach, where 



assisted suicide is 



illegal everywhere 
except Oregon and 



Washington, and in 



those states avail¬ 



able only to resi¬ 



dents suffering 



from a deadly dis¬ 



ease. Until people 



have more options, 



we’ll need that sui¬ 



cide barrier across 



the Golden Gate. 



—Mathew Honan 




How giving up 
a little privacy 
can help us all 
gethealtjiier. 


, Paper 

s&jw as? 


Records 


Everyone has a paper 
medical record attheir 
doctor’s office. For most of 
us, that’s where it stays. 
































2 Electronic Records 


By converting our health data into 
electronic form and deploying it on sites like 
Patients Like Me, individuals can review they* 
own histories in more meaningful ways. 


3 The Database 


Individual records can be sorted and 
pooled into data sets that can be crunched 
for insights on a wide range of conditions, 
treatments, and outcomes. 


4 Feedback Loop 


Patients can use the collective wis¬ 
dom to research other ailments, investi¬ 
gate different treatments, and work with 
their doctor to improve their health. 






Disease symptoms 

Primary symptoms of 3,792 ALS patients 


Sharing our individual health data benefits everyone. 



Emotional numbness 










want to put your doctor's stethoscope in a twist? Ask them to hand over a com¬ 
plete copy of your medical records. Then watch as they nervously demur, citing state laws, 
cost, and fuzzy hospital policies. Jamie Heywood wants those obstacles legislated out of 
existence so we can access our own health data almost as easily as ordering a pizza. And he 
hopes consumers will in turn share that data with one another via online communities such 
as PatientsLikeMe, which he cofounded in 2004. “Privacy has been used as an excuse by 
those who have a vested interest in hoarding this information," Heywood says. He believes 
that the real reason hospitals jealously guard medical records is they don't want to open 
themselves up to second-guessing from patients—or patients' lawyers. And that lack of 
openness, Heywood argues, is making us sicker: With data scarce, there's no clear way 
for physicians to know what treatments are working for other practitioners. Patients¬ 
LikeMe allows people with chronic diseases to create public profiles listing their symp¬ 
toms, medications, and other details long deemed too sensitive to share. Users can then 
see how fellow travelers are faring and get leads on promising treatments. The company, 
meanwhile, anonymizes the data and sells it to medical researchers and drug develop¬ 
ers. PatientsLikeMe obviously has its own vested interest in making medical records more 
accessible. In addition to testifying before Congress, Heywood is a driving force behind 


the Declaration of Health Data Rights, a 
four-point manifesto that supporters can 
publicly endorse through HealthDataRights 
.org. The declaration's third tenet, in par¬ 
ticular, is bound to vex secretive doctors 
and hospitals: “We the people have the right 
to take possession of a complete copy of 
our individual health data, without delay, 
at minimal or no cost." Heywood admits 
that there may be pitfalls—the prospect, 
for example, that employers could weed 
out workers with rare diseases. But by his 
estimate, tens of thousands of lives are 
lost each year because health data doesn't 
flow freely. “You're talking an entire Viet¬ 
nam War annually," he says, “versus a cou¬ 
ple of lost jobs."— BRENDAN I. KOERNER 











































SOMEDAY. 

BY JOHN MAEDA 

Maeda, president of the Rhode Island School of 
Design and world-renowned graphic designer, artist, 
and computer scientist is also a pioneering voice for 
simplicity in the digital age. 

“Digital technology will enable the creation of 
ultra-complex machines, processes, and imagery. 

But that amazing technology will be framed in an 
elegant and simple form that makes it user-friendly. 
The more complex the machinery, the simpler 
the interface will be.” 

This image was created by Maeda with four simple 
computer programs he wrote to express the difficult 
balance between what the computer does versus 
how humans think. 






















SOMEDAY, 


BY LEXUS 

In automobiles, as in technology, all the data and 
computing power in the world is worthless unless it is 
simple to use. The available Remote Touch controller 
in the Lexus HS 250h provides effortless and 
intuitive access to many of the systems in the HS. 
Another benefit of technology is its ability to provide 
access to information from multiple sources. 

The available Lexus Enfornrr with Safety Connect'” 
service provides subscribers 24-hour live assistance 
with directions and recommendations, uploaded 
directly to your Navigation System.* Technology 
should also enhance our control over our surroundings. 

The available Lane Keep Assist 1 technology adjusts 
steering torque to help the HS stay in the center of 
the lane. Someday really is today. Visit lexus.com/hs. 


HELLO SOMEDAY 

jvDmn ic Lirnr 



*Leam more about Destination Assist and eDestination at lexus.com/Enform. r Lane Keep Assist is designed to read the lane markers of certain roads and apply slight torque to the 
steering wheel to help keep the car in the center of the lane. It is not a collision-avoidance system and is not a substitute for safe and attentive driving. System effectiveness depends on many factors. 

Please see your Owners Manual for further information. Vehicle shown with optional equipment. ^2009 Lexus. 


















by WILLIAM GURSTELLE 






among our primitive ancestors, those who ven¬ 
tured farthest from their caves in search of better 
food or who overcame their fear of fire accrued sig¬ 
nificant advantages over their meeker kin. That's 
why a lot of us like the idea of living on the edge: It's 
in our DNA to take risks. Hunter S. Thompson called his version of living dan¬ 
gerously “edgework." Sure, Thompson crossed the line with the LSD and shot¬ 
guns, but a more disciplined brand of edgework can be a good thing. Done jirtfully 
and wisely, living dangerously engages our intellect, advances society, and even 
makes us happier. A 2005 German study concluded that people who take above- 
average risks have a higher-than-average index of life satisfaction. Researchers 
at the University of British Columbia found that among business managers in 
the US and Canada, those who take greater risks are the most successful. More 
risk, more reward—not to mention livelier cocktail-party conversation. On 
a bell curve, the timid and the reckless are the outliers. The one-third who are 


Only 34 percent of us work the risk-taking sweet spot. 


The Golden Third 
of the population 


slightly more likely to take risks I call the Golden 
Third. It is possible to work consciously toward 
joining the Golden Third: Just get in there and 
start pitching. As with knife-throwing, unicycle¬ 
riding, and whip-handling, one gets better mainly 
by practice. Make your choices smart ones. It's 
not difficult to discriminate between a good, 
soul-enriching risk and one that's just plain nuts. 
Driving a Porsche 911 at 148 mph 

on the autobahn. 

Driving on the interstate with 

a Friday-night buzz. 

Building a propane- 

accumulator flame cannon. 

Building a pipe bomb filled 

with match heads. 

Imbibing a properly prepared 

absinthe at I’heure verte . 

Imbibing for hours at any hour 
Eating fugu (e.g., tiger puffer fish) sushi 
in a fine Yokohama restaurant.... 

Eating egg salad that's spent 

an afternoon in the sun. 

The most successful adventurers take the high 
road of risk-taking without falling off the moun¬ 
tain. They channel neither Evel Knievel nor Cas¬ 
par Milquetoast, neither lion tamer nor monk. 
That's the golden art of living dangerously. 



Timid 


Reckless 


william gurstelle (williamgurstelle.com) is 
the author of Absinthe & Flamethrowers, now 
out in paperback. 
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Introducing the MSI Wind Top™ Touchscreen 
All-in-One PC 



The MSI Wind Top™ AE2010Classic 

Leather Series is the latest all-in-one 
computer with touch screen functionality. 
That also being said, the MSI Wind Top™ 
is absolutely beautiful. It features a clear 
bezel around its edge. 

FREE Windows** 7 Upgrade with MSI 
Wind Top™ AE2010 Purchase 

20" widescreen HD display 
16:9 golden theatrical ratio 
Powerful graphics with AMD® ATI 
Radeon™ HD 3200 (RS780G) 

SRS premium sound 

> VESA wall mount 

> VGA-in (monitor mode) and VGA-out 
(dual display) 

Discover the all new MSI all-in-one PC, 
visit: us.msi.com/WindTop 
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HAWK 

DOVE 



From WIRED senior editor 
Nicholas Thompson, 

a brilliant and revealing 
biography of the two most 
important Americans 
during the Cold War era, 
The Hawk and the Dove 
tells the story of our nation 
during the most dangerous 
half century in history 
through the lens of the 50-year friendship 
and rivalry of Paul Nitze and George Kennan. 

"This is a terrific book." 

— Jon Meacham 

"An insightful and important tale." 

— Walter Isaacson 



LEXUS ENFORM 
WITH SAFETY 
CONNECT 


nickthompson.com/book.html 



The Hawk and the Dove 

Paul Nitze, George Kennan, and the History of the Cold War 

Nicholas Thompson 

ISBN: 978-0-8050-8142-8 • $27.50 

Henry Holt and Company • henryholt.com 


From help finding the latesttop restaurant 
to getting help for on-road emergencies, 
available Lexus Enform™ with Safety 
Connect™ even lets you wirelessly send up 
to 200 locations straight to your vehicle. 
Now available on the HS 250h and other 
select Lexus models. 

Learn more at lexus.com/enform 


FLASHFORWARD 

Watch an extended preview at 
abc.com/FlashForward 


For 2 minutes and 17 seconds, everyone in 
the world will get a flash of their own future. 
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A donation has been made by Lexusto 

DIFFA on behalf of John Maeda for his 
creative contribution. John Maeda, President 
of RISD, Rhode Island School of Design, is 
a supporter of DIFFA and the Foundation is 
deeply grateful for his ongoing support. 

DIFFA: Design Industries Foundation Fighting 
AIDS is one of the largest founders of HIV/ 
AIDS service and education organizations 
in the U.S. Since its founding in 1984, DIFFA 
has mobilized the immense resources of 
the design communities to provide more 
than $38 million to hundreds of AIDS 
organizations nationwide. 

For more information on DIFFA or to make a 
contribution online go to diffa.org 
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by NOAH SHACHTMAN 
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rom his earliest days as secretary of defense, Robert Gates 
kept a little countdown clock in his briefcase. It ticked off the days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds until January 20, 2009, when Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush would leave office and Gates could retire to 
his secluded home in the Pacific Northwest, 43 years after enter¬ 
ing public life. He'd be punting some tough issues to the next guy. 
But that wasn't his problem. *1 Until it was. Barack Obama prevailed 
on him to stay-in the midst of economic turmoil and two ongoing 
wars, the new president needed a low-key, no-surprises steward at 
the Pentagon. *1 That's not what the president got. More than five 
months after his countdown clock hit zero, Gates has turned out 
to be neither a caretaker nor merely the guy tasked with cleaning 
up the mess Donald Rumsfeld made of the Department of Defense. 
Instead, Robert Gates has emerged as the most radical secdef in 
generations, upending the politics of national security, scrapping 
the traditional ways gear gets to troops, and defying the military-industrial complex. *1 Gates 
denies all that. Mostly. As he leans over a small desk crammed into a cabin on board a modi¬ 
fied 757, he comes across as just another Washington big shot. His starched white shirt has 
two pens in the breast pocket. His blue jeans are hiked up a bit too high on his waist, like he's 
been wearing suits too long to remember where dungarees belong. He waves off talk of mas¬ 
sive change, of revolutions in military affairs. *1 Rather, he offers what sounds like common 
sense: The military needs to fight today's battles, not tomor 

row's. Generals are always fighting the last war, the old saying photograph by Brian Finke 
















goes, but in reality the Department of Defense has the opposite problem. While a relative 
handful of troops fight and die "downrange" in war zones, a massive bureaucracy devel¬ 
ops strategies, spends money, and—most especially—builds weapons, all in the name of 
theoretical, decades-hence showdowns. It's a $500 billion perpetual motion machine. 

Every secdef talks about changing the Pentagon, then almost immediately gets stymied 
by bureaucratic resistance. Only this time, Gates' talk is turning into action—a Gates Doc¬ 
trine, if you will. Its core tenets: Base policy on the wars that are most likely to happen 
and the technology that's most likely to work. Stop trying to buy the future when you can't 
afford the present. With a White House veteran's feel for Washington, a love of policy, a 
penchant for secrecy, and an old man’s sense of the ticking clock, the silver-haired admin¬ 
istrator has become the most dangerous person in the military-industrial complex. "I've 
referred to myself as the secretary of war, because we're at war," he says in a nasal Kansas 
twang, raising his voice over the roar of the plane's engines. "This is a department that 
principally plans for war. It's not organized to wage war. And that's what I'm trying to fix." 



n the Sunday before the midterm elections in 2006, 
while guests mingled in the main house at the president's 
ranch in Crawford, Texas, for the first lady's 60th birthday 
party, Bush took Gates into his private study and asked 
him to take over the Defense Department. Gates was a 
national security pro, having served in the White House 
and at the CIA for six presidents. He was a trusted pro¬ 
tege of Bush Senior and had continued to sit on several 
important advisory panels even after leaving DC in 1993. 
As Bob Woodward told it in his 2008 book The War Within, 
Gates and the president talked about increasing the size of 
the Army, halting unneeded weapons programs, the unfin¬ 
ished fight in Afghanistan. But Gates knew only one topic 
really mattered: Iraq. The country Bush had set out to liber¬ 
ate was turning into The Road Warrior, with more bombs. 

Donald Rumsfeld's approach—"go to war with the army 
you have, not the army you might want"—had helped fuel the chaos. All the American power 
and prestige Gates had fought for decades to preserve was disappearing. He took the job. 

When Gates arrived at the Pentagon in December 2006, without aides or entourage, he 
learned that few people in the building shared his sense of urgency about Iraq. Part of this 
was institutional: The Goldwater-Nichols Act of1986 essentially splits the military in two— 
relatively small, regional commands do the fighting, and everyone else does the conceptual¬ 
izing, training, and gear-buying. But the bigger hurdle was attitude. Iraq was important, the 
Pentagon's prevailing wisdom went, but so were a whole range of other conflicts just over the 
horizon. 'There wasn't any kind of dedicated place in the institution where people were coming 
to work every day saying, 'What can I do to help the people downrange today ?'" Gates says. "And 
that got me—" His lips tighten. His eyes narrow. He takes a breath. "It made me very impatient." 

Just two months into Gates' tenure, The Washington Post revealed that Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center was keeping wounded soldiers in moldy, mouse- and cockroach-infested 
squalor. Gates fired the general in charge. Then he fired the secretary of the Army and forced 
out the Army's surgeon general. On Rumsfeld's watch, no one got fired for incompetence— 
not even after the Abu Ghraib prison debacle. Gates was clearly different. "I can't tell you 
how cathartic, how refreshing 
that was," says Ryan Henry, a 
top aide to both secretaries. 

But replacing bureaucrats 
is easier than diverting whole 
bureaucracies. Gates found 
that out as soon as he began 


DON’T LET THE WAR OF 
THE FUTURE DISTRACT FROM 
THE WAR OF TODAY. 
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MRAPs Their lifesaving armor has 
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acting on his promise to focus on waging war, 
not planning for it. He knew that soldiers were 
driving thousands of Humvees with substan¬ 
dard armor and that improvised explosive 
devices, which easily pierced the vehicles' 
thin skins, had caused 70 percent of US casu¬ 
alties in Iraq. The Army's answer to the press¬ 
ing need for hardened vehicles was to keep 
pouring billions of dollars into Future Com¬ 
bat Systems, a program that was supposed 
to yield a next-generation networked, lightly 
armored infantry vehicle by, oh, 2016 or so. 

Meanwhile, in one part of Iraq, 
_ hard-shelled trucks called MRAPs 

= (mine-resistant, ambush-protected) 

E had withstood hundreds of attacks 

E without a single US fatality. But in 

E May 2007, just 64 were delivered 

E into the field—they were considered 
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too big to use anywhere but Iraq, and the 
Army already had Future Combat Systems 
going. Gates learned about MRAPs not from 
his generals but from an April 2007 article 
in USA Today. "Nobody wanted the things, 
because they were afraid they'd wind up with 
thousands of them in a big car park at the end 
of the war," Gates says. "My attitude was: If 
you’re in a war, it’s all in. I don’t care what 
we have left over at the end.’’ 

So Gates ordered a task force to figure out 
how to deliver 1,000 MRAPs a month by 2008. 
This was, to put it gently, crazy talk. Typically, 
defense contractors crank out just a few hun¬ 
dred armored vehicles a year. But task force 
chief John Young set up a plan to buy 17,000 
specialized tires per month (Michelin, the sole 
supplier, was producing less than 1,000) and 
21,000 tons per month of high-strength bal¬ 
listic steel. It would eventually cost $25 bil¬ 


lion—a lot of money, even at the Pentagon. 

Gates put Young’s plan into practice. He 
asked Congress for permission to expand man¬ 
ufacturing lines with $1.2 billion from other 
programs, and he activated a rarely used Cold 
War law to force steel makers to prioritize 
sales to the Pentagon’s MRAP manufacturers. 
Monthly MRAP deliveries climbed to 1,189 by 
the end of the year. Today, there are 13,000 
MRAPs deployed in Iraq and Afghanistan. IED 
attacks have gone up, but in the 325 bomb¬ 
ings involving MRAPs in Afghanistan so far 
this year, only five servicemembers have died. 

The Gates Doctrine was emerging: Spare 
nothing to win today’s war. Don’t let the 
future distract you from the present day. 

as a veteran of the national security 
and intelligence communities, Gates is both 
a defense outsider and a Washington insider. 


The son of a Wichita, Kansas, auto parts 
dealer, he was an Eagle Scout who dreamed 
of becoming a doctor—dissecting rats and 
cats in his parents’ basement to get ready. 
He ended up majoring in history at William 
& Mary and then landed in the master’s pro¬ 
gram at Indiana University. In his memoir, 
Gates claimed he met with the CIA recruiter 
there on a lark. "I thought I could get a free 
trip to Washington,’’ he wrote. 

Gates spent eight years as a junior analyst 
and an Air Force intelligence officer, then 
joined Nixon’s National Security Council staff 
in 1974. Administrations changed, and polit¬ 
ical parties swapped control of the White 
House, but Gates remained. On the old boys’ 
network, he had become a central node. He 
advised Carter on the Iranian hostage crisis, 
sized up Gorbachev for Reagan, and wrote 
GeorgeH.W. Bush’s I continued on page 139 





















































HAD TAKEN THE BETTER PART OF A DECADE, 

but Reed Hastings was finally 
ready to unveil the device 
he thought would upend the 
entertainment industry. The 
gadget looked as unassuming 
as the original iPod—a sleek 
black box, about the size of a 
paperback novel, with a few jacks in back—and Hastings, CEO of 
Netflix, believed its impact would be just as massive. Called the 
Netflix Player, it would allow most of his company's regular DVD- 
by-mail subscribers to stream unlimited movies and TV shows 
from Netflix's library directly to their television—at no extra 
charge, f The potential was enormous: Although Netflix initially 
could offer only about 10,000 titles, Hastings planned to one day 
deliver the entire recorded output of Hollywood, instantly and in 
high definition, to any screen, anywhere. Like many tech roman¬ 
tics, he had harbored visions of using the Internet to rout around 
cable companies and network programmers for years. Even back 
when he formed Netflix in 1997, Hastings predicted a day when he 
would deliver video over the Net rather than through the mail. 
(There was a reason he called the company Netflix and not, say, 
DVDs by Mail.) Now, in mid-December 2007, the launch of the 
player was just weeks away. Promotional ads were being shot, 
and internal beta testers were thrilled, f But Hastings wasn't 
celebrating. Instead, he felt queasy. For weeks, he had tried to 
ignore the nagging doubts he had about the Netflix Player. Con¬ 
sumers' living rooms were already full of gadgets—from DVD 


small company Wood had founded years 
earlier called Roku. But Netflix, which had 
already begun streaming movies to users' 
PCs, was hardly giving up on the idea of 
streaming them to televisions as well. 
Instead, the company would take a more 
stealthy—and potentially even more ambi¬ 
tious-approach. Rather than design its 
own product, it would embed its streaming- 
video service into existing devices: TVs, 
DVD players, game consoles, laptops, even 
smartphones. Netflix wouldn't be a hard¬ 
ware company; it would be a services firm. 
The crowd was stunned. In half an hour, 
Hastings had completely reinvented Net- 
flix's strategy. 

Today, nearly 3 million users access Net- 
flix's instant streaming service, watch¬ 
ing an estimated 5 million movies and 
TV shows every week on their PCs or liv¬ 
ing room sets. They get it through Roku's 
player, which was successfully launched 
in May 2008. (The Roku now also offers 
more than 45,000 movies and TV shows on 
demand through Amazon.com and, since 
August, live and archived Major League 
Baseball games.) They get it through their 
Xbox 360s—Microsoft added Netflix to its 


players to set-top boxes. Was a dedicated 
Netflix device really the best way to bring 
about his video-on-demand revolution? 
So on a Friday morning, he asked the six 
members of his senior management team 
to meet him in the amphitheater in Net- 
flix's Los Gatos offices, near San Jose. He 
leaned up against the stage and asked the 
unthinkable: Should he kill the player? 

Three days later, at an all-company meet¬ 
ing in the same amphitheater, Hastings 
announced that there would be no Netflix 
Player. Instead, he would spin off the device, 
letting developer Anthony Wood take the 
technology and his 19-person team to a 



REED HASTINGS: 
“WITHIN A FEW YEARS, 
NEARLY ALL INTERNET- 
CONNECTED DEVICES 
WILL INCLUDE NETFLIX.” 


















Xbox Live service last fall. They get it through LG and Samsung Blu-ray players. They 
get it through their TiVos and new flatscreen TVs. By the end of 2009, nearly 10 mil¬ 
lion Netflix-equipped gadgets will be hanging on walls and sitting in entertainment 
centers. And Hastings says this is just the beginning: “It's possible that within a few 
years, nearly all Internet-connected consumer electronics devices will include Netflix.” 

And the devices won't just be streaming remaindered basic-cable or art- 
house fare: Already, Netflix customers can call up just about any episode of 
SpongeBob SquarePants, The IT Crowd, or Lost whenever they like. They can 
watch recent releases like WALL-E and Pineapple Express. In other words, 
they can get unlimited access to the kinds of programming that previously 
required a cable subscription. (One visitor to the Netflix blog was particu¬ 
larly pleased to see that they could stream old episodes of Dora the Explorer. 

“We couldn't cancel cable until more kids' shows were available to watch 
instantly. Thanks for saving us another $400/year.") Netflix has taken the 
boldest step yet toward a world 


Anthony Wood 
created the Roku 
media streamer 
while working at 
Netflix. 


ings has avoided the wrath of the giants by 
building his Netflix service surreptitiously, 
slowly amassing his library of streaming 
content and giving viewers new ways to 
access it. And now, even if the cable and con¬ 
tent companies do take him on, 
it maybe too late. Hastings' Tro¬ 
jan horse—Netflix's software, 
embedded on myriad consumer 
devices—is already in place. 


in which consumers, not pro¬ 
grammers, determine not only 
what they watch but when, 
where, and how. The dream 
of routing around cable com¬ 
panies just may be in sight. 

You'll never hear Hastings 
point that out, however. Unlike 
many in the tech world, he's a 
quiet disrupter, sabotaging 
business models silently and 
irretrievably. His first hit was 
to the DVD business. Netflix, 
which lets subscribers hold on 
to movies for as long as they 
like, was cheaper, easier, and 
more convenient for consum¬ 
ers than building film libraries; 

DVD sales have plummeted as 
Netflix has grown. And while his 
streaming service would seem 
to present a similar threat to 
cable companies, Hastings 
argues that their real challenge 
comes from the Internet in gen¬ 
eral, not just Netflix. “I mean, will 
people disconnect their cable 
over time?" He shrugs. “Poten¬ 
tially." Hastings may undersell 
the impact of his service, but some of his 
partners don't share his gift for diplomacy. 
“Our goal is to have everyone cancel their 
cable subscription," Roku's Wood says. 

Whether Hastings cops to it or not, that 
day could be coming soon. That's why, for 
Hastings to fully accomplish his vision, 
he'll have to go up against some of the 
most powerful incumbents in media: the 
cable companies and content providers that 
have successfully stymied or 
co-opted all previous entre¬ 
preneurial efforts. So far, Hast- 
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it is odd, in an era when the 
Internet seems able to worm its 
way into every part of life, that 
nearly all of us still watch tele¬ 
vision the old-fashioned way, 
piped over cable or beamed in 
by satellite and available only 
in bloated packages of chan¬ 
nels programmed by network 
executives. Breaking out of this 
system requires more patience, 
money, and technical expertise 
than the average couch potato is 
willing or able to expend: Plunk 
an expensive streaming device 
or PC tower in the living room, 
wire up a connection to the TV, 
and install the Boxee app or pro¬ 
gram a BitTorrent RSS feed to 
get the content. Watching live 
shows in real time requires an 
even more elaborate work¬ 
around. Cable companies have 
made some feints toward giv¬ 
ing subscribers more control 
over what they watch, but most 
of their efforts have been lack¬ 
luster. Verizon's FiOS TV offers 
access to a few user-generated 
Web sites; Comcast and Time 
Warner Cable are rolling out ser¬ 
vices that let subscribers stream 
cable channels to their PCs. 
The set-top box has proven to be a closed and well-guarded fortress against a world 
of clouds and openness. The cable and satellite industries, and their partners in Hol¬ 
lywood, work strenuously to keep it that way. It's easy to see why: Those little boxes 
bankroll their business. While the cable companies offer telephone and broadband, TV 
subscriptions still account for about 60 percent of their revenue. About a third of those 
fees get funneled to cable networks like Disney and Discovery, where they account for 
at least half of their revenue. Another chunk of subscription revenue goes to movie stu¬ 
dios, which make more than $1 billion a year charging premium channels like HBO for 
the right to air their films. Even broadcast networks like ABC and NBC, which don't make 
any money from cable bills, would still prefer that the content they make available online 
not be viewed on a TV set, because they can't sell as many ads for their Web 
versions. Fox crams 18 commercials into every Sunday night airing of The 
Simpsons, earning 54 cents per viewer. But, according to research firm San- 














ford C. Bernstein, Fox airs just three com¬ 
mercials for the same show on Hulu—a site 
it co-owns with NBC Universal and Dis¬ 
ney-earning a measly 18 cents per viewer. 

the man who would overturn this decades- 
old system is an unlikely revolutionary. Hast¬ 
ings carries himself with a laconic modesty 
that contradicts an ambitious and restless 
mind. He has the deep tan of a dedicated 
snowboarder and a salt-and-pepper goa¬ 
tee that gives him a casual, approachable 
air. A quiet, hands-off leader, he sets the 
tone and objectives and lets his employ¬ 
ees figure out how to execute 
them. His main directive is that 
everyone act like an adult: Net- 
flix has no vacation policy (take 
as much as you need, when you 
need it), pay is flexible (stock or 
cash, your choice), and though 
firings are unusually common, 
severance checks are unusually 
generous. Hastings is comfort¬ 
able creating his own rules for 
how to run a business; you don't 
see any management tomes in 
his office. In fact, he doesn't 
even have an office. The CEO 
prefers to stroll around, a Think¬ 
Pad in hand, pitching camp in an 
empty conference room or hud¬ 
dling in an engineer's cubicle to 
whiteboard some formula. 

One recent morning, Hast¬ 
ings gathered a group of seven 
newly hired Netflixers in a 
sunny conference room on the 
roof of the company's head¬ 
quarters. He does this once a 
month and, as always, kicks 
off the discussion by asking 
everyone to talk about the best 

movie they've seen in the past few weeks. He picks Jimmy Carter Man From Plains : 
"Five minutes in, I was hooked. The filmmaker did a good job making him not bor¬ 
ing." The talk flows easily, but the goal is bigger than making everyone comfortable; 
he's reinforcing the idea that Netflix culture revolves around serving up content. 

Since starting the company in 1997, Hastings' goal has always been the same: to deliver the 
right content in the fastest and most economical way. Obsessed with designing the perfect 
algorithm for helping viewers discover new movies, he has packed the place with mathemati¬ 
cians and engineers. They test everything, from the recommendations engine to the Web site's 
design. But if Hastings uses geeky number-crunching to help customers find their movies, his 
process of delivering them has been decidedly low tech: sending DVDs in red envelopes via 
the US Postal Sendee, which costs him roughly a quarter of his $1.4 billion in annual revenue. 

Hastings has wanted to move beyond the silver discs for years, but his early attempts to 
deliver movies over the Net were slow and kludgy. In 2000, his engineers came up with a 
service that took 16 hours to download a two-hour movie. Hastings killed the project and 


disbanded the team. In 2003, a new group of engineers built a small, TV-connected Linux 
PC that could pull in movies. It cost $300 and took two hours to download a film. Again he 
wielded his ax. Hastings' decisions may have seemed coldhearted, but ultimately they were 
proven correct. Other competitors like Akimbo brought similar boxes to market—and failed. 

It wasn't until 2006 that he tried again. By this time, the long-download problem 
had been solved by widespread adoption of broadband among consumers. Meanwhile, 
the spread of YouTube had gotten users used to the idea of streaming content rather 
than downloading and saving it. So Hastings put together another team of engineers, 
who developed a way to navigate unreliable home networks, allowing bitrates to shift 
midstream to maintain the best picture quality with the least amount of buffering. 

But the technology was the easy part. Once Hastings decided not to release his own player, 
he encountered a different challenge: finding devices beyond Roku that would agree to host 
Netflix's streaming service. One of the first companies he turned to was Microsoft. Practi¬ 
cally since releasing its Xbox in 2001, the company had dreamed of making the console into 

more than just a gaming machine 
for teenage boys. It offered more 
than 17,000 movies and TV shows 
over Xbox Live, but consumers 
mostly ignored them; appar¬ 
ently they still saw the console 
as a Halo delivery device. Provid¬ 
ing unlimited access to Netflix's 
streaming library could change 
that. Microsoft executives were 
won over, but even they were 
surprised at the service's suc¬ 
cess: Within three months of 
the late 2008 launch, more than 
1 million people had signed on, 
a huge percentage of whom had 
never touched an Xbox before. 
"There's a whole demographic- 
women—that we now pick up," 
says Robbie Bach, president of 
Microsoft's entertainment and 
devices division. "They always 
thought of Xbox as a hardcore 
gaming machine. It belonged in 
the kid's bedroom or the den or 
some place where 'my husband 
cocooned when he wanted to 
play games.' Now its front and 
center in the house because 
everyone wants to stream a movie." 

Since then, a full Netflix pandemic has bro¬ 
ken out. Microsoft incorporated the service 
into its Windows Media Center software, 
meaning anyone with Vista can stream Net¬ 
flix to their TV. Hastings inked deals with 
Sony and Samsung to put the service into 
Bravia TVs and Blu-ray players, respectively. 
The service started showing up in TVs made 
by Vizio, the largest seller of LCD televisions 
in the country. And Broadcom began baking 
the software into some of its flatscreen chips, 
making it easy for any TV maker to offer 
sets pre-loaded i continued on page 142 


“NETFLIX OWNED 
DVD BY MAIL, THEN 
BLOCKBDSTER 
ATTACKED AND GAVE 
US HELL FOR FIVE 
YEARS. AS GREAT 
AS THINGS ARE 
GOING NOW, HELL 
WILL RETURN.” 
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The secret to health and happiness? healthy and happy friends. 


How a half century of medical data revealed the infectious^ower of 
social networks, by 3onbh lehrer 


SYSTEM 



OBESITY: FAT BY ASSOCIATION 

In 1948, fewer than 10 percent of Framingham residents were obese. By 1985,18 percent were, and today 
about 40 percent are. What changed? Social norms of diet and physical appearance. “A bunch of people 
discovered fast food at the same time,” social scientist Christakis says. “Then the network took over.” 


OBESE PERSON* 

NONOBESE PERSON* 
FRIENDSHIP/MARITAL CONNECTION 
FAMILIAL CONNECTION 


Unlike a flu epidemic, 
which starts with one 
infection, the scat¬ 
tered cases of obesity 
on early network maps 
indicated a multi¬ 
centric contagion. 


Obesity radiated 
outward from clusters 
of overweight people. 
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^ revolution in the science of 
social networks began with 
a stash of old papers found in 
i storeroom in Framingham, Massa¬ 
chusetts. They were the personal 
ecords of 5,124 male and female sub- 
ects from the Framingham Heart Study, 
started in 1948, the ongoing project 


has revealed many of the risk factors 
associated with cardiovascular disease, 
including smoking and hypertension. 

In 2003, Nicholas Christakis, a social 
scientist and internist at Harvard, and 
James Fowler, a political scientist at 
UC San Diego, began searching through 
the Framingham data. But they didn't 
care about LDL cholesterol or enlarged 
left ventricles. Rather, they were 
drawn to a clerical quirk: The origi¬ 
nal Framingham researchers noted 


each participant's close friends, col¬ 
leagues, and family members. 

“They asked for follow-up purposes," 
Christakis says. “If someone moved 
away, the researchers would call their 
friends and try to track them down." 

Christakis and Fowler realized that this 
obsolete list of references couldbe trans¬ 
formed into a detailed map of human 
relationships. Because two-thirds of all 
Framingham adults participated in the 
first phase of the study, and their children 


and children's children in subsequent 
phases, almost the entire social net¬ 
work of the community was chronicled 
on these handwritten sheets. It took 
almost five years to extract the data— 
the handwriting was often illegible—but 
the scientists eventually constructed a 
detailed atlas of associations in which 
every connection was quantified. 

The two researchers thought the 
Framingham social network might 
demonstrate how relationships directly 



Having an obese 
spouse raised the risk 
of becoming obese 
by 37 percent. If a 
friend became obese, 
the risk skyrocketed 
by 171 percent. 


he condition’s viru- 
nt infection rate led 
> dramatic clump- 
ig as weight classes 
ilf-segregated. 


Lean individuals 
surrounded by 
obesity were rare. 
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influence behavior and thus health and 
happiness. Since the study had tracked its 
subjects’ weight for decades, Christakis 
and Fowler first analyzed obesity. Click¬ 
ing through the years, they watched the 
condition spread to nearly 40 percent of 
the population. Fowler shows me an ani¬ 
mation of their study—30 years of data 
reduced to 108 seconds of shifting circles 
and lines. Each circle represents an indi¬ 
vidual. Size is proportional to body mass 
index; yellow indicates obesity. “This 
woman is about to get big,” Fowler 


says. “And look at this cluster. They all 
gain weight at about the same time.” 

There’s something strange about 
watching life unfold as a social network. 
It’s easy to forget that every link is a 
human relationship and every circle a 
waistline. The messy melodrama of life 
—all the failed diets and fading friend¬ 
ships—becomes a sterile cartoon. 

But that’s exactly the point. All that 
drama obscures a profound truth about 
human society. By studying Framingham 
as an interconnected network rather 


than a mass of individuals, Christakis 
and Fowler made a remarkable discov¬ 
ery: Obesity spread like a virus. Weight 
gain had a stunning infection rate. If one 
person became obese, the likelihood that 
his friend would follow suit increased 
by 171 percent. (This means that the 
network is far more predictive of obe¬ 
sity than the presence of genes associ¬ 
ated with the condition.)By the time 
the animation is finished, the screen is 
full of swollen yellow beads, like blobs 
of fat on the surface of chicken soup. 


The data exposed not only the conta¬ 
gious nature of obesity but the powei 
of social networks to influence individ¬ 
ual behavior. This effect extends ovei 
great distances—a fact revealed b> 
tracking original subjects who movec 
away from Framingham. “Your friends 
who live far away have just as big ar 
impact on your behavior as friends whc 
live next door,” Fowler says. “Third 
about it this way: Even if you see a frienc 
only once a year, that friend will still 
change your sense of what’s appropri- 



SMOKING: TOGETHER WE QUIT, DIVIDED WE FAIL 

In the early ’70s, 65 percent of Framingham residents ages 40 to 49 smoked regularly. By 2001, only 
22 percent consumed one or more cigarettes daily. But the smoke didn’t Clear at random: Friends and 
family had a decisive influence. “People quit together,” Fowler says, “or they didn’t quit at all.” 



smoker* 

NONSMOKER 

FRIENDSHIP/MARITAL CONNECTION 
FAMILIAL CONNECTION 


Smokers were evenly 
distributed through* 
out Framingham’s 
social network. 


Smokers and non- 
smokers intermingled 
freely, and many 
of the town’s most 
excessive tobacco 
users had plenty of 
nonsmoking friends. 


CIRCLE SIZE CORRESPONDS TO DAILY CIGARETTE INTAKE 









ate. And that new norm will influence 
what you do.” An obese sibling hun¬ 
dreds of miles away can cause us to eat 
more. The individual is a romantic myth; 
indeed, no man is an island. 

In September, Christakis and Fowler 
published their first book for a general 
audience, Connected: The Surprising 
Power of Our Social Networks and How 
They Shape Our Lives. Although their 
research is filled with abstruse equa¬ 
tions, the two seem most excited when 
describing the grand sweep of their work. 


“The story of modem science is the story 
of studying ever smaller bits of nature, 
like atoms and neurons,” Christakis says. 
“But people aren't just the sum of their 
parts. I see this research as an attempt to 
put human beings back together again.” 


Q nee upon a time, social inter¬ 

action was bounded by space; 
we met only in person. But 
then communication became medi¬ 
ated by technology. From telegraph to 


telephone to email to Twitter, each 
innovation fed the same anxieties, as 
people worried that traditional forms 
of community were being destroyed. 
The telephone was ruining family life; 
we're neglecting our real friends for our 
so-called friends on Facebook. 

But does technology actually change 
the nature of the social network? Or does 
it simply extend it? It has long been rec¬ 
ognized, for instance, that the human 
capacity for close friendship is remark¬ 
ably consistent. People from cultures 


throughout the world report between 
four and seven bosom buddies. “The 
properties of our social networks are 
byproducts of evolution,” Christakis says. 
“The assumption has been that our mind 
can handle only so many other people.” 

On Facebook, though, the average 
user has approximately 110 “friends,” 
which has led some scientists to 
speculate that the Web is altering the 
very nature of human networks. For 
the first time in history, we can keep 
track of hundreds of people. The com- 



Clusters of smokers 
persisted, but many 
were socially isolated 








puter, they say, is helping to compen- the relationship wasn't purely virtual, that is, the site makes it easy to commu- 
sate for the limitations of the brain. After analyzing thousands of photos, nicate—'“we end up staying in touch with 
But Christakis and Fowler were skepti- the scientists found that, on average, more acquaintances. But that doesn't 
cal of such claims. They knew that social each student had 6.6 close friends in mean we have more friends.'' 
habits are stubborn things. So they per- their online network. In other words, 
suaded a university to let them analyze nothing has really changed; even the 

the Facebook pages of its students, most fervent Facebook users still main- ^ lthough the scientists are fas- 
devising a clever way to distinguish tain only a limited circle of intimates. cinated by the online world— 

between casual friends and deeper emo- “On Facebook, you've got a few close “Facebook could become a 

tional connections. Close friends, they friends and lots of people you barely revolutionary data set for people study- 
hypothesized, would post pictures of one know," Fowler says. “Because the cost ing networks," Fowler says—their central 
another on their Facebook pages, since of information transmission is so low"— research tool remains those handwritten 


papers salvaged from the Framingham 
Heart Study. In the four years since 
Christakis and Fowler built their first 
social map, they've published several 
groundbreaking papers documenting the 
network's influence on everything from 
cigarette addiction to happiness. In some 
cases, they've found that the impact of 
networks disappears abruptly after 
three degrees of separation. (In other 
words, if a friend of a friend of a friend 
stops smoking, then we are also signif- 


HAPPINESS: JOY IS CONTAGIOUS, OFFLINE AND ON THE NET 

Studying the self-reported moods of Framingham subjects, Christakis and Fowler found that happy 
people have happy friends (and unhappy people, unhappy friends). Examining smiles in Facebook 
portraits, they found the same pattern: Even online, social networks gather around joyful expressions. 



x 



Unhappy people at 
the center of the net¬ 
work are more likely 
than those at the 
periphery to become 
happy in the future. 


Each happy friend 
increased an individ¬ 
ual’s probability of 
being happy by 9 per¬ 
cent. An extra $5,000 
in income raised it 
only 2 percent. 


Even perfect strang¬ 
ers three degrees 
of separation away 
—friends of friends of 
friends—exerted a 
significant uplifting 
influence. 



icantly more likely to quit. But more- 
distant relationships have no effect; 
they are beyond the “social frontier.") 

Although Christakis and Fowler have 
begun to study the variables, such as 
genetics, that determine a person's place 
within a social network—whether we're 
in the well-connected center or exiled to 
the fringe, which reflects popularity— 
they emphasize that there is no ideal 
social location. During a flu epidemic, 
the periphery is the safest place, since 


people with fewer connections are less 
exposed to the virus. But being on the 
fringe also reduces access to gossip and 
resources, which radiate out from the 
center. Because networks transmit the 
stuff of life—from happiness to HIV— 
evolution has generated a diversity of 
personality traits, which take advan¬ 
tage of different positions within the 
group. There are wallflowers and Wilt 
Chamberlains, shy geeks and “super¬ 
connectors." According to Christakis 


and Fowler, there is no single solution to 
the problem of other people. Individual 
variation is a crucial element of every 
stable community, from the Aborigines 
of Australia to the avatars of Second Life. 

And because we're social primates, 
such communities are essential. When 
we're cut off from our network, we slip 
into a spiral of loneliness and despair, 
which severely affects our health. “Your 
friends might make you sick and cause 
you to gain weight," Christakis says, 


“but they're also a source of tremen¬ 
dous happiness. When it comes to social 
networks, the positives outweigh the 
negatives. That's why networks are 
everywhere." People, in other words, 
need people: We are the glue holding 
ourselves together. E3 

Contributing editor jon ah lehrer 
(jonah.lehrer@gmail.com) wrote 
about the neuroscience of magic in 
issue 17.05. 



On average, smiling 
Facebook members 
reported 15 percent 
more close friends 
than their dour peers. 


According to an 
analysis of Facebook, 
people who smiled in 
their profile photos 
tended to cluster with 
other smilers. 


Emotions spread 
especially well 
through the online 
network, so it’s 
a good bet this person 
will eventually post a 
smiling portrait. 
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The golf carts 

are coming.They’re electric, 
eclectic, and the vehicle 
of choice at a sprawling Florida 
seniors’ community, watch 
out, ladies, Grandpa’s 
got a brand-new hot rod. 
by David Kushner 



The Slow and the Furious 
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JOE APICHELLA IN HIS REPLICA 1934 FORD STREET ROD 





































































TONY COLANGELO, OWNER OF THE VILLAGES GOLF CART MAN. 


T’S A BRUTALLY HOT MORNING HERE AT THE 

Villages, one of the biggest retirement communi¬ 
ties on the planet. But the saunalike central Florida 
weather doesn't slow down the 77,000 seniors who 
call this place home. ^ On the nine softball fields 
around the development, smack-talking eighty- 
somethings try to leg out a base hit. Graceful swim¬ 
mers slice through the water in glittering pools. Near the Bait Shop bar in one of 
the immaculate town squares, line dancers shimmy in unison. 1 Villagers play 
hard. And they drive... well, they drive kinda slow. Because the ride of choice at 
the Villages isn't a Lincoln or a Cadillac. It's a golf cart. 1 The diminutive vehicles 
are the primary mode of transportation for daily life here. Residents can drive 
them just about everywhere they need to go. They whiz along 87 miles of trails, 
from the Walmart to the town squares, from the hospital to the archery range. 

When they have to cross the six-lane US 27/US 441 highway, no sweat—they take 
the specially built golf cart overpass. “We don't like to call them our golf carts," a 
retiree named Warren Cromer tells me. “They're our second car." 1 Second cars 
with massive upgrades. Villagers have tricked out their carts to look like 1930s 
roadsters, fire trucks, and stretch limos. The hottest ride in town is currently a canary- 
yellow imitation of a Hummer H3 with alligator interior, undercarriage lighting, and 
a 1,400-watt stereo. The most obsessed drivers have spent upwards of $20,000 pimping 
their rides: Villagers trade up for bigger tires, swap computer codes to overclock their 
batteries, and hack their motors to bypass built-in speed caps. Standard carts typically 
top out at around 20 miles per hour, but a little tweaking can boost that to as much as 
40.1 Retirees who want ever more speed (and who still have their driver's licenses) can 
buy so-called neighborhood electric vehicles, a burgeoning class of electric cars that are 
street-legal in at least 45 states. At a strip mall dealership called the Villages Golf Cart 
Man, owner Tony Colangelo takes me out back to show me a cherry-red NEV called the LC3 
that I'll be driving during my stay here. “Pretty sweet, huh?" Colangelo says. 1 My Lillipu¬ 
tian chariot boasts beige zip-down doors, chrome-capped 12-inch wheels, and a sloping 


front end with tiny round headlamps. It looks 
like a sidekick for Herbie the Love Bug. 

If you ever wondered what the world 
would look like if we all ditched our cars, 
visit the Villages. Designed from the ground 
up as a golf cart community, it has developed 
into something even more compelling: a 
town where cars don't isolate people from 
each other, but rather bring them together. 

With a flick of a button on the LC3 dash, I 
whisk quietly out of the dealership's park¬ 
ing lot and into the electric future. 






























MECHANIC JASON GARVEN WORKS ON A 2009 ELECTRIC HUMMER CART. 



The hottest ride in town is a canary- 
yellow imitation of a Hummer H3 with 
a 1,400-watt stereo. 


BEFORE THE GOLF CART, THERE WAS 

golf. Lots and lots of golf. 'Tree golf for the rest 
of your life” is the marketing slogan here, and 
residents get unlimited access to 24 nine-hole 
"executive courses,” with thoroughbred names 
like Churchill Greens, Pimlico, and Truman. 

The first courses were built as a way to lure 
retirees to the small trailer park that Villages 
CEO Gary Morse's father bought here in the 
early 1980s. As the aging snowbirds flocked 
down for the free golf, the community grew 
around one founding principle: Everything 


Lake Sumter Landing Market 
Square, I find rows and rows of 
gleaming golf carts parked along 
the curbs. It's like something 
out of Disney World or The Tru¬ 
man Show —meticulously engi¬ 
neered and brilliantly detailed, 
all the way down to the har¬ 
monies of "Michael Row Your 
Boat Ashore” wafting from the 
speakers overhead. The town 
would be easy to ridicule if not 
for the fact that the residents 
love it. For them, it's perfect. 

The cart-friendly design 
stretches far beyond this hub. 
Trails lead directly from the Villages to big chains like Target, Staples, and Starbucks, 
which line the nearby highways. Instead of parking lots crammed with minivans 
or SUVs, I see fleets of golf carts, often parked two or three to a spot. 

This laid-back EV lifestyle is spreading. Other communities around the country—from the 
retirement enclave of Sun City, Arizona, to the all-ages suburb of Peachtree City, Georgia—are 
expanding and marketing themselves as cart towns. The secret to a successful community, 
says Peachtree City's David Rast, is "getting the path system in before or as part of the devel¬ 
opment.” Integrated into the fabric of a community, the carts cease to be icons of decrepitude 
and instead become a defining vessel, an icon of a new life. "It becomes more than trans¬ 
portation for a lot of people,” says Gary Lester, VP of community relations for the Villages. 
"It's who they are as a community.” Indeed, it creates community. "If your neighbor is in his 
yard,” Lester says, "you can't drive by in your golf cart without waving and saying hello.” 


ooo 


would be accessible by golf cart. 

Today, the serpentine golf 
cart trails dominate the Vil¬ 
lages. On a full charge, carts can 
cover about 45 miles, more than 
enough to handle a day's worth 
of leisure. Just about everything 
a retiree could need is contained 
within the 40 square miles of 
the community. Each neighbor¬ 
hood—or Village—is clustered 
around a recreational center, 
golf course, and pool. And it's 
just a short ride to one of the 12 
fishing lakes or 85 horseshoe 
pits or 115 bocce courts. 

After a vigorous day of rec¬ 
reation, Villagers cart over to 
one of the two town squares for 
a night of drinks and live music. 
When I join the herd for happy 
hour at the nautical-themed 





















□ E KOBAR, A PEPPY B8- YEAR-OLD RETIRED SHOP TEACHER FROM 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, is up early and ready to run errands in his EV cart: "Time 
to go to Walmart!"1 Kobar belongs to the geeky underworld of Villagers who are 
spending their leisure years modifying their carts to look and behave more like cars. 
Kobar's current project is a maroon and gold-trimmed replica of a 1934 Ford street 
rod. The $17,000 vehicle is authentically rendered, including a chassis that's been 
stretched 8 inches to match the body style of the original Ford. The names of Joe and 
his wife, Janet, are painted in gold lettering on the hood. Kobar put his shop-class 
skills to use by adding a plywood enclosure on the back of the cart to house an extra 
battery. That power supply feeds regular 110-volt electrical outlets, allowing Kobar 
to plug in a Breeze Easy cooling fan during the summer (in lieu of air-conditioning) 
and a string of halogen lights during the holidays. "The kids just love it," he says.1 
Kobar has neat white hair and is wearing dark shorts, sandals, and a Hawaiian shirt 
festooned with sailboats. On a typical day, the Kobars might drive their cart to the 
health club, then spin over to the golf course or the air-gun range. The afternoon 
agenda might include a trip to the grocery store, where they load up the compart¬ 
ment under the hood with ice cream. "Being in one of these is like riding a motorcy¬ 
cle or a skateboard," he says. "Every time you're in it, you feel a little bit more free." 



FROM LEFT: CUSTOM CART ENTHUSIASTS JOE AND JANET KOBAR; ART PLANT; AND DAVID AND KAY MILLER. 


The Kobars belong to the Villages' equivalent of a Harley gang—the Streetrod Club, a 
collection of 500 residents who share a taste for tricked-out rides. A few years ago the 
group anchored a chain of 3,321 carts, setting a record for the world's longest golf club 
parade. Club member Art Plant, a lanky retired math teacher and statistician, drives a 
Boston Red Sox-themed cart with a custom 10-to-l gear ratio to boost his performance 
on the hills. A satellite radio receiver on the dash provides the in-cart entertainment. 


Just one problem: Some of the grannies 
tooling around in modified rides are techni¬ 
cally breaking the law. Because not everyone 
in the Villages is satisfied with bumpin' speak¬ 
ers and a custom paint job. Some are tweaking 
their rides to boost speed as well. According 
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to Florida statute, hacking a cart to go faster 
than 20 mph changes the legal definition 
of the vehicle. The local cops aren't driving 
around checking under everyone's hood, but 
they will issue speeding tickets when an over¬ 
clocked hot-rodder races by. “We try our best 
with our manpower," says Laurie Davis, a lieu¬ 
tenant with the Lady Lake Police Department. 

Inquire at service shops around town and 
most mechanics say they turn away wannabe 
speed demons. "I don't go anywhere near it," 
says Colangelo at the Villages Golf Cart Man. 
But quietly, a scruffy service technician at one 
garage schooled me in the options. “I can have 
this doing 35,36,40 miles per hour," he says. 
For $400 to $600, you can get bigger gears— 
adding another 5 to 6 miles per hour. A big¬ 
ger engine will get you another few miles per 


Some of the 
grannies tooling 
around in 
modifiedrides 
are technically 
breaking the law. 


hour. Larger tires, like the 12-inch fatties on 
my ride, can boost it a couple more. 

Unfortunately, safety rarely keeps up with 
speed. And it doesn't help matters that driv¬ 
ers don't need a license to operate a standard 
cart. Dylan Galbreath, a local deputy near 


the Villages who also runs a 24-hour golf cart emergency-service company, tells me, “There 
are people who have DUIs who can't drive a car but drive a golf cart instead." Some folks 
move to the Villages because they've lost their licenses in other cities or states and don't 
want to give up their freedom of mobility. “I met an elderly woman who had an eye condi¬ 
tion and couldn't pass the vision test, and that's why she moved here," one resident tells 
me. “We've got a club member who has MS," Kobar says. “They wouldn't renew his license, 

so he comes down here and drives." 
” ^ At one point during my visit to 

the Villages, I zip past a spot where 
last year a woman was thrown from 
her cart and died. Seat belts are 
not required in non-street-legal 
carts; in fact, they're not even 
installed. Some carters put them 
in anyway, but most people I talk 
with would rather go without for 
fear of getting trapped. (Because 
of the lack of nearby emergency 
care, crash victims have to be air¬ 
lifted out of town for help.) 

The larger neighborhood electric 
vehicles are designed to be safer. 
In addition to requiring insurance 
and registration, the rides sport a 
windshield, brake lights, seat belts, 
a horn, reflectors, a parking brake, 
turn signals, and a VIN. 

The safer they are, the more retir¬ 
ees will drive them. And the more 
seniors drive them, the more the gen¬ 
eral population will too, says Nick 
Cappa, a spokesperson for Global 
Electric Motorcars, a major manu¬ 
facturer of NEVs. He calls retire¬ 
ment communities the key to fueling 
awareness and adoption. “Other 
drivers are more apt to purchase 
an NEV after seeing retirees using 
them," Cappa says, “and then cit¬ 
ies are more willing to create infra¬ 
structure that supports their use." 

What's more, though the NEV clas¬ 
sification has existed for a decade, 
dealers and analysts report growing 
demand of late. The US government's 
recent stimulus package offers NEV 
buyers a $2,500 tax credit (a third 
to half the cost of the vehicle). The 
branch of the Department of Energy 
that tracks electric vehicles estimates 
there are 75,000 NEVs on US roads. 
But their use is limited, because few communities were designed with these vehicles 
in mind. And without proper infrastructure, NEV drivers can feel vulnerable. Despite 
the miles of golf trails in the Villages, there are some areas that require carts and cars 
to share the road—a fearsome proposition, as I discovered. On one road, all that sep¬ 
arated me from passing cars was the thin white line of a diamond lane. When I made a 
wrong turn on a roundabout, an SUV left me choking on its dust. | continued on pagei44 
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Robert Gates 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119 

war aims for Operation Desert Storm. 

All the while. Gates was learning how to 
bend a bureaucracy to his will. As a deputy 
national security adviser to the first President 
Bush, Gates took charge of the Deputies Com¬ 
mittee, an interagency group responsible for 
the nuts and bolts of national security policy. 
The committee was a mess: rambling, incon¬ 
clusive, a haven for back-channelers and leak¬ 
ers. Gates reined it in, ensuring no meeting 
lasted longer than an hour and that every one 
ended with a decision. Even the scuttling of 
his 1987 nomination to head the CIA didn't 
stop him. (Opponents alleged Gates, then 
the CIA's number two, hadn't done enough 
to stop the Iran-Contra scheme.) When Bush 
nominated him again four years later, Gates 
defused his critics with self-effacing humor 
and humility and was confirmed easily. 

He left government in 1993; about a decade 
later he became head of Texas A&M and, once 
again, cleaned house. He replaced under- 
performing administrators with more- 
scholarly-minded deans, sending a message 
to an insular bureaucracy to focus on aca¬ 
demics. A&M became one of the top public- 
service universities in the country and cre¬ 
ated hundreds of new academic positions. 

Such a record should have told the current 
Pentagon establishment what to expect from 
their new boss. But to them, he turned out to 
be inscrutable. In some meetings, Gates would 
rarely speak; in others, he told stories from his 
Cold War glory days or cracked jokes about 
Washington's stuffed shirts. Rumsfeld was 
famous for intimidating people and bruising 
egos; Gates never interrupts. He can be stiff 
and reserved, until emotion comes gushing 
out. During one speech, recalling the death of 
a marine, he nearly broke down in tears, sur¬ 
prising even longtime friends. Gates doesn't 
travel much on the Beltway's social circuit, 
instead spending off-hours with his wife and a 
small cadre of aides. He smokes cigars, drinks 


Belvedere martinis with a twist (the first Pres¬ 
ident Bush weaned him from gin to vodka), 
and watches trashy movies —Transformers 
and Wolverine were recent favorites. 

Gates is also unforgivingly tough on failure. 
In August 2007, an Air Force unit mistakenly 
flew six nuclear warheads across the US on a 
B-52—a cardinal sin to an old Cold Warrior like 
Gates. Later, when Air Force chief of staff Mike 
Moseley briefed Gates on the incident, Gates 
asked him how many generals were going to 
get fired over the mishap. Moseley was taken 
aback; he said he wanted to spend time fact¬ 
finding first. More than 90 officers and air¬ 
men were eventually relieved or reassigned. 

But there was a bigger problem with the Air 
Force. The service saw itself as the high tech 
deterrent against an apocalyptic encounter 
with another superpower. Current conflicts— 
and weapons for those conflicts—got short 
shrift. Unmanned aircraft like the Predator 
are cheap (compared to planes with pilots on 
board) and flexible, and they provide fast, use¬ 
ful intelligence to troops. But despite having 
been at war for nearly six years, the Air Force 
had fewer than a dozen Predator air patrols, 
or orbits, over Iraq and Afghanistan. US com¬ 
manders were getting increasingly frustrated 
with the shortage. 

In April 2008, a second task force- 
headed by Brad Berkson, a former partner 
at the consulting firm McKinsey & Com¬ 
pany-investigated drone operations head¬ 
quarters at Creech Air Force Base in Nevada. 
Berkson found a host of inefficiencies limit¬ 
ing drone time in the air. They were flying 
for only 20 hours a day, and some of the 
Nevada ground control stations used for 
practice in the daytime were simply shut 
down at night, instead of being used to con¬ 
trol drones over the battlefield. 

The Air Force brass thought the idea of the 
head of the entire freakin' military sending 
staff to spend this much time down in the 
weeds was, in the words of one former senior 
Air Force officer, "just amateurish." Gates 
found their recalcitrance equally frustrat¬ 
ing. "I had to go outside the bureaucracy to 
get any kind of urgent action," Gates says. In 
late April, he gave a talk at the Air War Col¬ 
lege, one of the service's intellectual hubs, 
and told the assembled fliers that reform was 
going too slowly: “Because people were stuck 
in old ways of doing business, it's been like 
pulling teeth." Gates knew that what he said 
was impolitic; after the speech he reached 
Moseley at his father-in-law's home in Texas 


to assure him that he hadn't meant to single 
out the general or the Air Force. 

Moseley got the message anyway. The Air 
Force increased the number of drones over 
war zones; today there are 37 orbits over 
Afghanistan and Iraq. But drones weren't at 
the heart of the Air Force's strategy. What the 
service really wanted was the F-22 Raptor. At 
$250 million a pop, this next-gen superjet is 
unquestionably a champion dogfighter, all 
but invisible to radar and able to fly at least 
Mach 1.5. It's decades ahead of anything out 
of Moscow or Beijing. 

Against insurgents and terrorists, however, 
F-22s are of little use compared to drones. So 
Gates wanted to cap F-22 production at 187, a 
level set by Rumsfeld, and emphasize drone 
use. Yet Moseley and Michael Wynne, secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force, kept lobbying for more. 
Raptors, they said, were essential replace¬ 
ments for the aging US aircraft fleet. 

A couple of weeks after his speech at the 
Air War College, Gates met with the Joint 
Chiefs and a few other officials to talk about 
a strategy document. It included a line about 
the US accepting some risk in fights with 
superpowers in order to win asymmetric, 
unconventional conflicts. Moseley, a for¬ 
mer fighter pilot, said that such a risk was 
unacceptable, that he needed those Rap¬ 
tors. Representatives from the Army, Navy, 
and Marines all registered similar discon¬ 
tent. They wanted their future war gear, too. 
“They kept making the case over and over. 
You would've thought someone's children 
we're being held hostage, how they carried 
on," a former senior defense official says. 

Gates sat through it silently for about an 
hour. Finally, he told them he wouldn't ask 
Congress for any more Raptors. “It was like a 
cold shower. Like, 'Wow, what just happened 
here?"' another former official says. 

Wynne and Moseley took one more crack 
at Gates at yet another meeting. The secdef 
wouldn't budge. “You know, Buzz," Wynne 
told Moseley afterward, “I think that just 
sealed our fate." 

An internal DOD investigation into how 
the Air Force had accidentally shipped to Tai¬ 
wan four fuses used in nuclear missiles didn't 
help. Gates read it and asked for Wynne's and 
Moseley's immediate resignations, but the 
fuses may have been just an excuse. “It was 
so spylike, to claim it was about the nuclear 
incident," a former Air Force official familiar 
with the situation says. “It was an opportu¬ 
nity. It had all the right labels." 
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By 2009, changes to the status quo, com¬ 
bined with a successful counterinsurgency 
push in Iraq, resulted in adjusted attitudes 
at the Pentagon. The new Air Force chiefs 
were talking about how awesome drones 
were. Pentagon staffers were talking about 
asymmetric war. Anyone discussing show¬ 
downs with China or Russia tended to use 
the same theoretical tone one might employ 
in considering war with Alpha Centauri. 

Still, these changes were marginal com¬ 
pared to the $500 billion-a-year spending 
machine. Now, $300 billion of that was sac¬ 
rosanct, going to troops, operations, and 
maintenance. But the rest went to the Penta¬ 
gon's deeply odd process of developing and 
acquiring new weapons. Among the ongoing 
projects when Gates came aboard: a constel¬ 
lation of five “transformational” communi¬ 
cations satellites that talk to one another 
using a technology that hasn't been shown 
to work, a laser-equipped 747 designed 
to zap incoming missiles (which had its 
first test fire last summer after 13 years 
in development), a presidential helicop¬ 
ter with a kitchen that can heat up meals 
after a nuclear war, and Future Combat 
Systems—the Army's $160 billion, grand 
modernization project, due to actually get 
high tech gear to troops by 2011. “You ever 
read Superman comic books?” asks Eric 
Edelman, the former Pentagon policy chief. 
“Well, acquisitions is like the Bizarro uni¬ 
verse. Everything is reversed; the world is 
square, not round.” 

Every secdef from McNamara to Rumsfeld 
tried to cut over-budget, long-delayed weap¬ 
ons programs. Usually, though, their efforts 
leaked to the press and Congress, who hit 
them with a tsunami of tears over lost jobs 
and weakened national potency. Starting in 
1989, then-secdef Dick Cheney (before he 
became a supervillain) tried four times to 
ax the Osprey, an aircraft that takes off like 
a helicopter and cruises like a plane. It took 
$26 billion, 30 dead crewmembers, and 25 
years of development, but the Osprey even¬ 
tually flew. Even Cheney couldn't stop it. 

Gates thought his circumstances gave 
him a better shot. Even amid two wars and 
a collapsing economy, he had already lived 
through one scandal, and he was the only 
cabinet secretary to serve both Bush and 
Obama. “I decided to take full advantage 
of the opportunity,” Gates says. He told his 
aides to forget about the economy, about 
generals and defense contractors and all the 


other extraneous political bullshit. “Let me 
worry about the politics,” he said. 

Then he made his deliberations covert. “I 
don't want this leaking out in pieces,” he told 
his staff. “We'll get eaten alive.” For the first 
time, everyone involved in the process had to 
sign a nondisclosure agreement. Gates' team 
set up an exclusive reading room for the bud¬ 
get documents. Only top-ranking generals— 
four stars—were allowed inside, and they 
were not permitted to take the briefings out. 

Starting on January 6, Gates and a handful 
of advisers began meeting regularly. “Every¬ 
thing is on the table,” Gates told them. The 
group would get a white paper on a given 
issue—missile defense, fighter aircraft, 
ground forces—and Gates would review 
the options on what to keep or kill. Gates 
wouldn't say outright what he wanted to do 
with a given program; that way, no one would 
have details to leak. But everyone knew cuts 
were coming. Under the Bush administration, 
Pentagon spending had gone up 75 percent in 
eight years. “You need a cut to force the insti¬ 
tution to make changes to the system,” says 
Berkson, who coordinated the budget delib¬ 
erations. “You need that pressure.” 

In the end, Gates cut the satellites, the 
nuke-proof helicopter, the laser-firing jumbo 
jet prototype, the Future Combat Systems 
trucks, and, most symbolic, the F-22. Each 
one of these strike-throughs meant bil¬ 
lions of dollars and thousands of jobs lost 
in dozens of congressional districts. Taken 
together, they represented the biggest reorg 
of the Pentagon in a generation. 

After the April budget announcement, 
Republican senator James Inhofe of Okla¬ 
homa said that Gates was “gutting our mil¬ 
itary.” One congressional committee after 
another voted to keep building F-22s and 
other Bizarro projects. Gates and the Penta¬ 
gon “need to learn who's in charge, and the 
Congress is,” said Democratic representa¬ 
tive Neil Abercrombie of Hawaii. Not even 
Obama's threats to veto any budget with 
F-22s had an effect. The jet had become a 
symbol of resistance to the Gates Doctrine. 
By one tally, the Raptor had 45 supporters in 
the Senate. Gates had only 23 backers. 

In mid-July, the weekend before the crucial 
vote, the White House and Gates' team stalled 
lobbying. Gates assured senator John Kerry 
that the Massachusetts Air National Guard 
wouldn't be severely impacted, and he report¬ 
edly warned the CEO of Raptor-maker Lock¬ 
heed Martin that if his company lobbied in 


favor of the F-22, Gates would cut other Lock¬ 
heed contracts. The new Air Force secretary 
told Wyoming senator Mike Enzi he didn't 
want any more Raptors anyway. The follow¬ 
ing Tuesday, the Senate voted 58-40 to stop 
production of the Raptors. Gates had won. 

Aboard his plane, however, the secretary 
tries to downplay the importance of the bud¬ 
get votes. This is a onetime, temporary win 
over the square planet, not some wholesale 
rewriting of the rules, he insists. “Given the 
nature of the Pentagon, if you're in the mid¬ 
dle of a war, you're going to have to have a 
lot of direction from the top, to break down 
bureaucratic barriers and get people to move 
out with a sense of urgency,” he says. 

Now the secretary of war is working on 
phase two of his plan, speeding up a once- 
every-four-years grand strategy review and 
working on even bigger changes in next year's 
budget. For decades, the Pentagon prepped 
itself for a straightforward set of superpower 
wars because... well, those were the battles 
the US knew how to prepare for. It bought 
exquisite high tech weapon systems because 
they had the coolest capabilities, not because 
they necessarily countered any threats. 

At long last, a changing world may be 
changing the Pentagon. Gates says he's try¬ 
ing to build an organization prepared for 
threats that defy present-day categoriza¬ 
tion-terror groups with bigger and better 
weapons and organization, and superpow¬ 
ers like China and Russia adopting the tac¬ 
tics of guerrillas. “Conflict in the future will 
slide up and down the spectrum,” Gates says. 
“You're not only going to have irregular war¬ 
fare over here and high-intensity conven¬ 
tional war over here.” But every case will still 
require a pragmatic approach to strategy 
and equipment, even if that seems to clash 
with Gates' “all in” approach to war. Stanley 
McChrystal, the man Gates named in May to 
be top general in Afghanistan, has asked for 
more troops. Gates is “deeply skeptical”— 
his understanding of the Soviet experience 
there tells him more grunts may not be the 
way to defeat the Taliban. 

After three years under Gates, the Defense 
Department is finally learning the right les¬ 
son: You wage war with the enemies you 
have, not the ones you wish you had. 
////////////////////////////////^^^ 

Contributing editor noah shachtman 
(wired.com/dangerroom) wrote about 
ionospheric research in issue 17.08. 
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with Netflix. (As an extra incentive, Netflix 
pays manufacturers a bounty for any new 
subscribers that sign up via their products.) 
Investment bank Piper Jaffray estimates that 
25 percent of Netflix's 2.4 million new sub¬ 
scribers this year will come through one of 
the streaming devices. 


With the device makers on board, Hast¬ 
ings had an even tougher task. He needed 
more and better content. The interface 
could be the slickest around, but 
nobody would tune to Netflix's ser¬ 
vice if it only had back-catalog flicks 
and old TV shows. In other words, 
Netflix needed Hollywood. 

Despite having run a movie- 
distribution company, Hastings was 
far from a Hollywood insider. Netflix 
simply bought DVDs like any other customer 
(albeit one with a major movie jones), occa¬ 
sionally striking special revenue-sharing 
deals for certain titles. The studios couldn't 
do much: A section of the US copyright law 
known as the First Sale Doctrine states that, 
as long as you own it, you can basically do 
whatever you want with a physical disc. As 
one studio exec says, “We don't have a choice. 
We were backed into the business model." 

But with online streaming, Netflix has 
no such advantage. The First Sale Doctrine 
gives Netflix the right to do what it wants 
with the disc, not the movie. Netflix sud¬ 
denly needed to craft more-complicated 
licensing deals. Push too hard or offer the 
wrong incentives and the studios could 
block Netflix from getting good content; 
acquiesce too easily and Hollywood would 
happily impose intolerable rules regulat¬ 
ing when a movie could be shown, on what 
platform, and for what price. Part of Net- 
flix's promise is that it offers, like cable and 
broadcast TV, all-you-can-eat content. If 
the company bargained away that feature, 


its service would become just another pay- 
per-view platform. 

To woo Hollywood, Hastings turned to Ted 
Sarandos, who oversees a staff of 75 at Netflix's 
Beverly Hills beachhead. Sarandos, a former 
executive at a video distribution company, 
serves as translator between the geeks and 
the studio executives. “There's a lot about the 
entertainment industry that drives Silicon 
Valley insane," Sarandos says. “Just the way 
things work, the politics of it, the pace of it." 

Sarandos asked his team to use their data- 
mining skills to help him find deals. While 
other video providers might ask studios for 
a sack full of sure things—new releases by 
big-name stars—Netflix's engineers could 
dig through their queue and review data¬ 
bases to find sleeper hits that its users actu¬ 
ally wanted to watch but that studios might 
be willing to license for a pittance. Earlier 
this year, for instance, Netflix jumped at the 
chance to stream a French film called Tell No 
One. The movie pulled in just $6 million at 
the US box office, but enough subscribers 


while Sony's go to Starz.) After a few months, 
the pay-TV networks hand off their rights to 
broadcasters and ad-supported cable stations. 
A few years later, the premium channels get 
the films back, giving them exclusive rights 
to air them. The windowing system can keep 
films locked up for years; Disney's National 
Treasure: Book of Secrets came out in 2007 
and is spoken for until 2016. Unless Hastings 
and Sarandos could find a way around the 
windowing system, it would be a challenge to 
show any major movies that had been released 
in the recent past. 

Then they discovered a loophole: Why 
couldn't Starz sell Netflix the right to air its 
movies, just as it did with Comcast? Starz 
had the pay-TV rights to newer titles, exactly 
what Netflix lacked. Netflix had nearly 9 mil¬ 
lion (now almost 11 million) subscribers; 
if it were a cable company, it would be num- 
ber three, bigger than Cablevision and 
Charter combined. “We looked at our con¬ 
tract rights and saw that they were an 
aggregator of content just like the other 


THERE ARE A MILLION DIFFERENT 
WAYS FOR NETFLIX TO FAIL. BUT 
THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE CASE. 


added it to their rental queues that Netflix 
was able to calculate an estimate of how 
popular the film would be. Almost immedi¬ 
ately after Netflix started streaming it, Tell 
No One became the fourth-most-watched 
piece of content. “We have the rental history 
and the queue insight that enables us to go 
after things that other people may not be 
really even hunting," Sarandos says. 

Unearthing overlooked gems is great, but 
Netflix's service will never take off until it 
can offer up its share of blockbusters. To get 
those titles, the company needed some way 
to hack the so-called windowing system, the 
complicated schedule that governs which 
distributors can show what films and in what 
format. First, national and international the¬ 
atrical distributors pay to show a film in their 
theaters. Next, there's the DVD and pay-per- 
view windows. Then there's the combined 
$1.7 billion a year that channels like HBO, Starz, 
and Showtime spend to secure the exclusive 
rights to show movies to subscribers. (Each 
studio usually signs with just one pay channel; 
all Warner Bros, movies appear only on HBO, 


distributors," says Starz CEO Robert Clasen. 

In October 2008, the two companies 
announced a deal that would add 2,500 fresh 
titles to Netflix's service. The studios were 
stunned. “This is the last thing you want," 
moaned one studio executive. “More eye¬ 
balls with no incremental revenue." 

Hastings' window probably won't stay 
open forever. Unhappy studios or cable com¬ 
panies could easily renegotiate their contract 
with Starz to discourage it from working with 
Netflix. Still, the deal kicked off what Hast¬ 
ings hopes will be an unstoppable virtuous 
cycle. If Netflix can use the Starz offerings to 
sign up more subscribers, those subscription 
fees will generate more revenue. And with 
more revenue, Netflix can afford to pay more 
studios for rights to more films—which will 
draw in still more subscribers. And so on. 
Ultimately, if Netflix can grow and maintain a 
big enough library by working directly with 
the studios, it won't need the likes of Starz. 
Sure, it could potentially overturn the way 
Hollywood has done business, but as long 
as the studios are getting paid, why should 
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they mind? “Think of all things in Hollywood 
as 'money talks/ ” Hastings says. “If we can 
generate enough money for studios, we can 
get any content we want.” 

As Hastings chips away at Hollywood, 
he's also moving as fast as possible to cement 
Netflix's presence in the next generation oi 
home entertainment devices. He knows he 
has limited time before the rest of the movie- 
distribution industry realizes what has hit 
it. “We had DVD by mail mostly to ourselves 
for five years before Blockbuster attacked,” 
he says. “And then they gave us hell for five 
years. So, as great as things are going now, 
Pm like, remember, hell will return.” 

It could come from anywhere. Maybe one 
day the studios decide they don't need Net- 
flix and start dealing directly with device 
manufacturers. Or they could just jack up the 
fees they charge Netflix. Amazon or Apple 
could emerge as a tough competitor. Cable 
behemoths could use their power to block 
Netflix's access to content, or they could try 
to put together their own Netflix-like sendees. 
(“There is no reason why this isn't something 
we can compete with,” says Peter Stern, chief 
strategy officer of Time Warner Cable.) 

There are a million different ways for 
Netflix to fail. But that has always been 
the case. Netflix should have failed already, 
taken down by Blockbuster or Wal-Mart, 
kneecapped by Hollywood, made irrele¬ 
vant by BitTorrent or iTunes. Yet time and 
again, the company has not only survived 
but quietly thrived—on the strength of its 
unique algorithms and its relentless focus 
on getting customers content they didn't 
even know they wanted. 

Speaking to his new hires, Hastings lets 
slip a rare glimpse of immodesty. “When 
people connect with a movie, it really makes 
them happy, and that's fundamentally what 
we're trying to do,” he says. “Today you love 
one out of three movies that you watch. If 
we can raise that to two out of three, we 
can completely transform the market and 
increase human happiness.” He makes it 
all sound so easy—never mind the pow¬ 
erful competitors. Ultimately, the key to 
film nirvana, whether delivered by DVD 
or streamed over the Internet, can be as 
simple as cracking an equation. DS 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Senior writer daniel roth (daniel_roth 
@wired.com) wrote about reforming Wall 
Street in issue 17.03. 
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It's 9 am in the Villages—practically mid¬ 
day for the chipper residents who often 
rise at four—as I drive my LC3 down to the 
Colony Cottage. I'm due for a quick primer 
in pickleball—sort of a Ping-Pong/tennis 
hybrid. I arrive to find dozens of fit retir¬ 
ees dashing around the courts, the ubiq¬ 
uitous row of shiny EVs parked outside. 

There will be more carts fighting for space 
here soon. While the rest of the country 
wallows in the recession, homes are still 
being built and sold in the Villages at a rapid 
clip. The population of the community is 
expected to hit 100,000 by 2014. 

The Villages embodies what environmen¬ 
talists have been waiting decades for—a 
glossy future powered by electric vehicles. 
The slightly messy reality, though, is that 
it's not powered by pristine futuremobiles 
but by gaudy, overclocked golf carts. 

But the lesson of the Villages isn't just about 
the vehicles we're driving—it's about where 
we're driving them. The future of transpor¬ 
tation should be focused on the quick jaunts 
that make up most of our day-to-day driving. 

The Villages is for people who've lived long 
enough to know that what they want now is 
a warm breeze in a quiet, open ride—going 
fast enough to hit both the golf course and 
the Walmart in the same afternoon but slow 
enough to take in the scenery along the way. 

As my octogenarian opponent deftly 
whacks the pickleball past my reach, I look 
up to catch a glimpse of the future on the 
horizon. It's a gray-haired guy with a back¬ 
ward cap, cruising in his cart past a brand- 
new community center. A golden retriever 
stands on the passenger seat, tail wagging, 
and an American flag is displayed proudly 
right where the gas tank should be. 
///////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor david kushner (david 
@davi dkushner.com) wrote about Russia’s 
cosmonaut training facility in issue 16.09. 
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• USB port for convenient charging 

• 2000mA battery built in with a power control button 

• 120mA Solar Panel keeps your phone “in charge” 

• Also acts as a protective cover to keep 
phone looking like new! 


®SM AffT 


c °Wr/! 


fa 


(0) SMART COVER 

info@thesmartcover.com • 1-310-929-7557 


$139.99 

Now taking orders 

We accept ALL major credit cards 

Also available for Blackberry 



biomorph.com •catalog 888302 DESK 



WWW. 
■ RabbitAir 88 


ir.com 


Ergonomic Touchpad 


Revolutionary New Computer Mouse 
Home, Office, Handicap and More! 


ErgoTouchpad.com 


DrVolP.COM 


ShoreTel • CISCO • Asterisk • Microsoft 

Pay-Per-Incident Tech Support and Remote Install 


877-DrVolPi 


ReOrder.com - Offer more 
convenience than your competitors 
and increase customer retention. 


WeWantThisDomain@ReOrder.com 


TO ADVERTISE 
CONTACT KRISTEN HAYASHI 
212.286.6890 or 

KRISTEN_HAYASHI@WIRED.COM 



Art From Your DNA 


^dnoll 


Transform your DNA or Fingerprint into a custom portrait on 
canvas. Starting at $199. Free shipping code: “wiredIO" 

dnall.com 1.866.619.9574 


canvaspOp 


Turn your photos into beautiful large-scale canvas art. Works with 
iPhone and Facebook images. Free shipping code: “wiredIO” 


canvaspop.com 1.866.619.9574 


Your Photos On Canvas 











































1&1 Web Hosting 





Is your website ready for unlimited traffic? As the world's #1 web host, 
we recognize that high traffic volume plays an essential role in the 
success of high performance websites. Don't restrict your website with 
monthly traffic allowances. At 1&1, unlimited traffic is included with all 
Web Hosting packages for FREE! 


Unlimitel 


DOMAINS 


Special 

Offer! 



first year! 

No setup fee. 



personal hosting 

*50% 

off! 


Everything you need for 
a perfect site. 

1&1® Home Package: 

■ 2 FREE Domains 

■ 150 GB Web Space 

■ UNLIMITED Traffic 


First 6 months 



More special offers are available online. For details, visit www.1and1.com 

‘Offers begin September 1, 2009. Setup fee, minimum contract term, and other terms and conditions may apply. Visit www.1and1.com for full promotional offer details. Program and pricing specifications, availability and 
prices subject to change without notice. 1&1 and the 1&1 logo are trademarks of 1&1 Internet AG, all other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. © 2009 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. 


can 1-877-GO-1AND1 




















raffic with all w eb Hosting packages! 


BUSINESS HOST 

ING | 

Powerful solution for 
professional websites. 

1&1® Business Package: 

■ 3 FREE Domains 

■ 250 GB Web Space 

50% 

off! 

First 6 months 



per month* 



visit us now www.1and1.com 




























Predict What’s Next What do you think our world will look like in 10, 20, or 100 years? Each month, we propose a scenario 
and ask for your help. Sketch out your vision, then go to wired.com/wired/found to upload your ideas. We'll use the best suggestions as 
inspiration for a future Found page (crediting the contributors, of course). This month’s kudos go to Anthony Veselisin and jgombarcik. 

Your next assignment: Imagine the future of wildlife. 



OVEREATERS 

ANONYMOUS 


NEXT WEEK: 


Accelerated 


• LEARN TO MANAGE YOUR 
CONSUMPTION OF BIOFORTI¬ 
FIED PIUS AND POWDER. 


Ucoholics Anonymous 

Who needs 12 steps? 
u/oMi set you there in 


• THIS TOO SHALL PASS: USING 
NANOMITES ON MODERA¬ 
TIONS TO COMBAT KIDNEY 
STONES. 


The Fiber-Optic Basket-Weaving Club Present*. 


Wednesday® 7 pm-Room 

(Please come prepared 

-minute POWERPOINT 

of your Story.) 




First meeting: 10/29 
5:30pm in the Lobby H. 


Oct. 22 - 7:30pm 
Room 9 _ 


it Balance relationships 
and SMS 


nil. those implanted « 
FIDs w 'll cause sarcomas? 

'red of neodymium fingertips % 
etting stuck in your fly? j£j 

Body-Mod Addicts Support G 
Ps you live with who/what you've 

0Ct ' 17 ~ 6;45 P m / Rm 6 


it Identify, alleviate 
phantom device 
syndrome (PDS) 


Weaving an 
LED lack - o'- Lantern! 


Band has 

management, 

booking agent 
and 360-deal 
w/ Apple. 

SO DON'T 
WASTE OUR 
TIME! 

nn Ditu in t° 28 « 
lor an audition dot 


«eks analog percusyonisl 
itor recording, touring 

through sumnrer^Ol^;— 


Auditions 


































KOHLER: As I See It, #91 in a series 



"Mesmerizing. A KOHLER invention. 
Strikingly different." 

KARBONtm articulating kitchen faucet 

ARTIST: Mark Holthusen 

1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. DWY 



HE BOLD LOOK 

KOHLER 


©2009 Kohler Co. 




kohler.com/karbonfaucet 






















Crank up the Apps. 



ea 

GuitarToolkit 

$9.99 • Like to jam? Your iPhone has the gear you 
need, with an accurate chromatic tuner, adjustable 
metronome and complete chord library of over 
1500 chord variations. 


ESS 

wlflflp Concert Vault 

Free *The next best thing to hearing a concert in person 
is hearing one on your iPhone. Now you can get access 
to the world's largest collection of live concert recordings 
of shows spanning the 1960s through today. 




HP BeatMaker 

$19.99 • Whether you want to work out a rhythm 
sequence or sketch an entire song, your iPhone can help 
you produce high-quality tracks with built-in trigger 
pads, sequencing tools and audio effects. 



miniSynth 


$1.99 • Start that 80s hair band you've been thinking 
about with this powerful synth for your iPhone, featuring 
a 48-key, 4-octave keyboard with full recording, 
playback and audio file exporting. 



Pandora 


Free • Enjoy a personalized radio station right on 
your iPhone. Just enter the name of a favorite artist 
or song and Pandora creates a custom soundtrack 
based on your musical tastes. 


The best phone on the nation's fastest 3G network gets even better, with over 65,000 apps on the App Store. 
iPhone users have already downloaded over 1.5 billion, in every category from games to business. 



«iPhone 3G® 


©2009Apple Inc. All rights reserved. 1-800-MY-APPLE or mvw.apple.com. 3G not available in all areas. Wireless service plan required. App availability and pricing subject to change. App count is global. 






























